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The first time you take the wheel of a Nash 
**600’”’ . . . you’ll know how it feels to drive 
Tomorrow’s automobile. 


For the day you can drive a big car 25 to 30 miles 
on a gallon of gas, at moderate highway speeds, 
is not years from now... it’s now! 


The day is here when you can float silently over 
rough roads on 4-wheel individual coil springs... 
when six big people can ride without crowding — 

in a car so roomy that the rear compartment can 
be made a double bed at night. 


The day is here when you can shut your windows 
to dust and drafts the year ’round—and drive 
without a coat in the bitterest weather, because 
of the Nash built-in conditioned air system. 


And the time has come when you can have all 
these great advancements in a car that sells in the 
low-price field! 


Yes, this brilliant new Nash ‘'600’’ that you can 
see and drive today is the pattern of cars to come. 


Instead of having a separate body and frame, 

bolted together, it is built as an integral unit of 
welded steel, twist-proof, rattle-proof, squeak- 
proof, eliminating a quarter of a ton of useless 
weight. With less weight and more power, the 
Nash ‘'600’’ is a thrilling performer. ; 


Get in touch with your local Nash dealer. Get 
the full inside story of the Nash ‘*600’’ and its 
famed running mate in the medium-price field, 
the Nash Ambassador. 


Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Sic 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program 
Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. * 9:30 p. m., 
C.S.T. * 8:30 p. m., M.S.T. * 7:30 p.m., P.S.T. 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 











Siding of this ALL-plywood home consists of 2-foot panels 
—rabbeted at the edges—with inset concave molding. S 
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NOW there are plywoods tkat cannot warp, crack, or split. 
They are airtight, moistureproof, rigid and strong . . . us- 
able for exterior as well as interior construction. 


These superior plywoods are resin-bonded. Layers of lami- 
nated wood, with the grain crisscrossed, are bound together 
by new fungus-proof adhesives—to make a building material 
many times stronger than natural wood. An important in- 
gredient in the adhesive is formaldehyde—one of the products 


Basement recreation room with Swiss of Commercial Solvents i! 
decorative theme. A light stain retains 
the natural beauty of wood panels. 


When you get ready to build, investigate the economies 
and decorative possibilities of plywood. 


In this attractive bedroom the edges 
of the plywood panels are beveled for 
_block effect and stained sage green. 


ig 2 & a) Photos courtesy Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Plywood cupboards and cabinets utilize te ee 
kitchen space most efficiently. Note the as tatameialaceaesailaa ieee aa: 
built-in “breakfast bar.” “il 
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STRENGTH 


One of.the most bombed spots on 
earth, the strategic Mediterranean 
island of Malta held out for the 
Allies because its strength could be 
renewed from the sea. 

Through enemy mines and torpedo 
attacks, war-painted merchant ships 
with daring crews slipped in to un- 
load food and supplies—even during 
bombing raids! Malta and other vital 
bases were held because we had the ships 
to supply them. 

Now we know that even our own 
country depends on its merchant fleets 
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FROM THE SEA 


for strength in both war and peace. 
They are the power behind the fist of 
our Army and Navy—and the seven- 
league boots that can carry our essen- 
tial foreign trade. 

The great Merchant Marine Act of 
1936*—and the needs of world-wide 
war—have given impetus to our pri- 
vately owned merchant marine, sup- 
port to the citizens who build and 
man it. Let’s be sure to maintain this 
priceless national asset! 

The fine, fast ships of American 
Export Lines will soon again take 


STRATEGIC MALTA, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 






\ 


U. S. commerce—and U. S. ideas 
and friendship—to lands on the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea and _ the 
Indian Ocean. What you want to buy 
or sell abroad will determine their cargoes 
and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ~“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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Army, Navy lift censorship 
on mystery weapon that licked 
V-Bomb, Kamikaze attacks 


DEATH IN THE AIR. Many a Jap pilot, spinning 
down in flames from high over an American 
warship, quite literally never knew what hit him. 
Neither did enemy intelligence, bewildered by 
the “impossible” heseani ed of Allied gunnery. 


FIVE-TUBE RADIO trans- 
mitter and receiver — 
powered by the special 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
battery—broadcasts a con- 
tinuous radio wave from 
the flying shell. Reflected 
by the target, the return- 
ing wave explodes the 
shell automatically and at 
the correct instant. 


OT EVEN the Atomic Bomb was more 

“hush-hush” than the “Variable Time 

Radio Proximity Fuse”—a fuse that decides 

sores 5 # Jd ae for itself when to explode; requires no ad- 
vance setting. 

For 214 years, on land and sea, it made pos- 
sible unprecedented accuracy of fire: against 
V-bombs, Kamikaze planes, and enemy troops. 

Transmitter, receiver,and detonating mech- 
anism all draw power from a tiny “Eveready” 
““Mini-Max” battery: a “powerhouse” rugged 
enough to withstand the shock of the gun’s 
discharge: a force 20,000 times that of gravity! 


“CIGARETTE CASE” RADIOS, 

small enough to wear, are on 

oo the way! This 2214-volt “Mini- 

936: ' a Max” Battery is typical of de- 
(our) pose sea ne st _S velopments that make such 
banc egenoomgaypccalerar ana i sets possible. It’s less than the 
ith a “Mini-Max” power is this EVERE hw size of a box of safety matches, 
wned 15-volt bearing-aid bat- sADy | yet it’s built to last and 1-a-s-t! 
ons.” tery. Small, light, power- INI. MAY 
ful, it gives many hours EVEREADy ; Ay ‘ 


of service at sensationally “<- Bavregy 
low cost per hour! It is “INL MAY EV DY 
now available. vantece. 


TRADE-MARK 


INI-MAX | 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and ‘‘Mini+Max’’ distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc, 
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OW marked the advancement 
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lighting system over those of by- 
gone days! Equally conspicuous is 
RUSCO’S progress in the fabrica- 
tion of Clutch Facings and Brake 
Linings. 
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manufacture of clutch facings and 

brake linings away back when the 
if “horseless carriage” was young. 
Through intervening years, these 
famous RUSCO products have al- 
ways kept pace with . .. or been out 
ahead of . . . the industry’s continu- 
ally more exacting needs, 





of the modern automotive © 


RUSCO began pioneering in the 


YOU'D NEVER THINK. 
OF EQUIPPING YOUR 1946 CAR 


WH Aostylene Headlights 





All during the war RUSCO Fused 
Fabric Clutch Facings were tested 
and re-tested under unprecedented 
operational strains on jeeps, ducks, 
trucks, all manner of transport and 
combat vehicles. : 

Now as manufacturers of cars, 
buses, trucks, are about to produce 
in volume the finest motor vehicles 
in history, RUSCO again steps out 
in front with clutch facings and 
brake linings which set new all-time 
quality standards in design, con- 
struction, economy and long wear. 

Once again they strikingly em- 
phasize the reason why among men 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING: COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 


who know, RUSCO Clutch Facings 
and Brake Linings have been long 
and widely hailed as ““The Standard 
Of The Industry.” 
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All of a sudden, you fellf so high! 


About knee-high to a fire hydrant. 
Or not even that. Much smaller than 
’ molecule, and frankly, plenty 
scared. 


Remember? You were coming 
home from the office. You flipped 
open a newspaper. And there, on 
the front .page, still wet with ink: 
“U. S. Looses Atomic Bomb!” 


Hardly a person who saw, that 
headline failed to wonder how dif- 
ferently it might have read. Sup- 
pose they — not we—had won the 
Tace to split the atom? Suppose they 
controlled its awesome force? 


They didn’t win. Because we— ‘-° 


through providential fortune—could 
call upon the knowledge of. greater 
scientists, Could put at their com- 
mand greater industrial resources. 
And because we could afford to risk 
the necessary cash. 


Two billion dollars’ worth of cash, 
in this case. That’s enough money 
to build nearly half a million brand- 
new homes. Or feed every family in 
the nation for a month. 


But would you have hesitated — 


weighing two billion dollars in the 
balance between victory and the 


prospect of ‘defeat? Would you, 
when success means a weapon of 
such solemn power it may end war? 

Then don’t hesitate now. The bill’s 
rendered. Let’s pay up. Buy Vic- 
tory Bonds, and go on buying them 
as long as the need exists! 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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- What Can A Bank Lend Besides Money? 


HERE were two men —a scientist _ 


and an engineer. 


The scientist was known for his 
ideas and inventions. The engineer, 
for his amazing ability at production. 
Together, it seemed, they could make 
an unbeatable combination. For what 
the scientist conceived, the engineer 
could produce. 


Deciding to join forces in their own 
business, they came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. Not so much for 
money as for something they needed 
more—business counsel. 


They made a loan—a small one, as 
loans go. And, from time to time, they 
made others, none of them dramatic 
in size. But, each time, they borrowed 
something on which no interest could 
becharged and no priceset—thefriendly 
advice and counsel of the Bank. 


It was called the Norden Bombsight 


* * K 


Over the years, the company that 
they started grew steadily. When the 
war came, it was able to produce a 
deadly weapon that was called for by 
the Army and Navy in great quantities. 


Expansion was imperative. Again 


‘the Bank helped. Plant capacity was 


increased, The scientist made further 


refinements in his invention. The en- 
gineer set up a production system that 
was sure, fast and prolific. And the 
country was quickly armed with a 
weapon that proved one of the most 
effective instruments of offensive war- 
fare ever loosed upon an enemy. It 
was called the Norden Bombsight. 


Today, Carl L. Norden, Inc.—the 
company started by Carl L. Norden 
and Theodore H. Barth—has grown to 
tremendous proportions. The to ar- 
ranged by its early friend, the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, have run 


_ into many millions of dollars, 


And the loans that can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents—the business 
counsel and advice—are still made, 
regularly. These latter are the loans 
that the Company values most highly, 
and of*which the Bank is most proud. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Between the “new” Court House (1875) 
and the new Municipal Building (1927), a 
painted panel lists Culpeper’s Honor Roll of 
World War IT... 1490 names, not bad for a 
county of 3123 families. 

The Browns lead with 41 names; there are 
30 Jenkins, 19 Hitts, 12 Yowells, 12 Myers, ro 
Dodsons, 8 Stringfellows, 3 Lightfoots. Their 
forefathers bore arms under Braddock against 
the Indians, were mustered in Patrick Henry’s 
Minute Men, served with Washington, rode 
with Jeb Stuart or John Mosby... . their fathers 
and their kinfolk are on the payrolls of our 
plant in Culpeper. 


Fr this is part of the oldest America, 
still peopled with the stock of pioneers. They 
farm their rich blooded fields once wrested 
from the forest. They work in nearby dairies, 





The U.S. A. we often overlook... 


on the highways and at logging, repair radios, 
trucks and farm machinery, clerk in the stores. 
They come into town every Saturday, 
herringbone their cars on Davis Street, shop, 
visit, go to a movie, stop at Gayheart’s for ice 
cream. They never make the front pages or 
the gossip columns. In the big cities, they are 
too often overlooked... But these people are 
still the backbone, the balance 
‘'L wheel, the spirit level, the 
standard gauge of these 
i VS United States. Independent, 
PC" self reserved and reliant, they 
expect nothing except from their own efforts. 
These Virginians came to work in the new 
Rochester Ropes mill in Culpeper in *41. 


Almost without industrial experience, they --™4* 
learned the difficult craft of making wire rope “- 
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in a short time, gained a proficiency that piled : 







Jamaica, N. Y., 


Culpeper, Va., 


up an astonishing production record... and 
gave taxpayers full value for their money. 


'T axinc themselves and their daily work | 
seriously, they make what we believe is the 
best wire rope manufactured anywhere .. . 
because the personal integrity of the people 
who make it goes into every foot. And we 
believe Rochester rope will be the best as long: 
as Culpeper people continue to make it. 

If you have qualms about the future, find 
reassurance in Culpeper, and the thousands 
of small towns that still make America. 
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Nylon hosiery 








is replacing parachutes 
-.. and the same power equipment must make them 


Nylon hosiery is back on the coun- 
ters for Christmas gifts, now that 
this war-essential material is no 
longer needed for parachutes. 

All manufacturers who are be- 
ginning to produce civilian goods 
have one problem in common. 
These mew peacetime products 
will have to be made with power 
from the same boilers, turbines 
and generators that were worked, 
day and night, through the years 
of war production. 

The problem is a very real one. 
For new power equipment may be 
difficult to obtain. Hartford Steam 
Boiler can help you to extend the 
life of your power-plant. Many 
policyholders consider its unique 
engineering service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 


far, the largest field staff devoted - 


solely to power-equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the 
experience the Company has 
gained in 79 years of specializing 
in one line — Power-plant Insur- 
ance. Its advice has often 
added years to the useful life of 
costly installations. And its many 
field men are so located that they 


_ can be reached quickly in an 


emergency. 

These advantages have made 
Hartford Steam Boiler first choice 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. Your agent or 
broker can tell you 
how the Company 
has served others 
and can serve you. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers o Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Torbines o Electrical Equipment 
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Concerning Mr. Davis 

Under the heading “Congress Cuts a 
Melon” (NEwsweeEK, Nov. 19) you refer to 
Rastus L. Davis as a Negro farmer. This jg 
incorrect; he is a white man. 





— 


H. R. MATTHEWs 
Tyler, Texas 


NEwsweEEK is glad to print this corrective 
information about Mr. Davis, who was com- 


Camp Fannin raided his watermelon patch, 


Sal 


Foot of The Herald 


IN FOREIGN AF- 

FAIRS SECTION 

YOUR ISSUE NOV. 8 

YOU MENTION 

‘MICHAEL FOOT MP 

IS DAILY MAIL COL- 

UMNIST STOP AM 

GLAD TO TELL YOU . 
MICHAEL FOOT 

HAS NEVER BEEN A 

DAILY’ MAIL COL-. 

UMNIST AND IS A Black Star 
REGULAR CONTRIB- Michael Foot 

UTOR TO THE DAILY 

HERALD, OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE BRIT- 
ISH LABOR MOVEMENT. 


EDITOR DAILY HERALD 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


eo 





Army vs. Campus Morals 

In noting the controversy over Raymond 
Moley’s article (NEwsweEeExK, Nov. 5) about 
the much-debated universal military-training 
proposal, I was particularly interested in the 
comments from your readers dealing with 
the effects of the Army upon an 18-year-old 
individual. 

When I went to college, I was somewhat 
older than the average student. My interests 
had changed a good deal, so I was more of 
an onlooker than an actual participant in 
student activities. Having observed that first 
year away from home as a student, and hav- 
ing observed that first year away from home 
as a soldier, I find very little difference in 
the temptations confronting a young man in 
either case. 

If a boy’s parents have done their job for 
the first eighteen years of his life, they 
shouldn’t have to worry about their life's 
work being undone in the space of one yeal. 


OFFICER’s NAME WITHHELD 
c/o Postmaster 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Snowtime in the Rockies 

Regarding your brief item “See America 
Sometime” in the Dec. 8 issue, it is possible 
for the public to visit Olympic, Mount 
Rainier, Sequoia, and Yosemite Nati 
Parks throughout the year, as well as most 
of the other 165 areas in the National Park 
System, so the invitation to “Travel to your 
national parks” hardly seems inconsistent. 
The ‘fact is simply that roads into the high 





Index this Issue——page 19 
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2A Sis SPEED 


Te pleasant precaution, taken 
early and often, may help head 
off a cold or lessen its severity. 


Wet or cold feet, like fatigue, 
drafts, sudden temperature changes, 
can lower body resistance so that 
germs called the“‘secondary invaders” 
find it easier to invade throat tissue. 
When they do, they produce much 
of the misery you know all too well. 


How Listerine Antiseptic Can Help 


This delightful antiseptic reaches 
way back on throat surfaces to kill 
millions of these ‘secondary invad- 
ers”. .. gives Nature a helping hand 
in halting the mass invasion of germs. 


Naturally, plenty of rest, warmth, 
and light foods will help immeasur- 


Rag 
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Germs Reduced up to 
96.77 in Tests 


Fifteen minutes after 
a Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, tests showed 
bacterial reductions on mouth and 
throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7%, 
and up to 80% one hour after a 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle. 











ably in fighting off the infection. 
Fewer Colds in Tests 


You need only look at Listerine’s 
impressive record made. in tests over 
12 years to see how helpful it can be. 
Consider: 

That those who gargled with 
Listerine Antiseptic twice a day 
had fewer colds and u:::ally mild- 
er colds than those who did not 
gargle ...and fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














Keystone 


Snowbound: Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier 


country, where snow reaches astronomical: 


* depths during the winter, cannot be opened 


or kept open with existing wartime appropri- 
ations, to the considerable regret of the Na- 
tional Park Service and of many enthusiastic 
skiers. 


NeEwrTOn B. Drury 
Director 

National Park Service 

U.S. Dept. of the Interior 

Chicago, Ill. z 
Heat From Gunpowder 

I noticed in Periscope for Nov. 19 that 
“British military forces are faced with the 
noisiest job in history—ridding their island 
of 2,000,000 tons of surplus war explosives 

. Shells, mines, hand grenades, and bags 
of powder . . .” 

They are short of coal, yet they don’t seem 
to have brains enotgh‘to use the bags of 
powder as fuel. I was a captain of field ar- 
tillery in a 155-millimeter howitzer battery, 
and I found experimentally that the loose 
powder grains could be used as fuel. These 
grains were about 5/16 of an inch in diam 
eter and about 5/8 of an inch long, a nitro- 
cellulose somewhat like celluloid in compo- 
sition. You can hold a grain in the hand and 
burn it like a celluloid comb—in open air, 
not under pressure. 


N. C. Pierce 
Norwich, Conn. 


Pa 


You Make the News 

I have enjoyed listening to your drama- 
tizations of newsworthy events over WOR, 
with the repeated idea of individual per- 
sonal responsibility for national policies and 
shaping of events. 

I think it is generally agreed by social 
psychologists that the most dangerous tend- 
ency in the average man’s thinking about 
social problems is his feeling of lack of per- 
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Dominion Highway No. 1 . . . east of Kamloops, British Columbia 
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TO THE CLOUDS 


al per- NLY a little longer now—and a superb new Lincoln will be ready for you. And in this motorcar you'll find all the qualities 
of Lincoln leadership. . . . It will be engineered with a famed precision. There'll be smooth, swift power for heights 


1s tend- snd highways—ease and sureness on crowded city streets. A new, exciting version of the sweeping Lincoln styling will 
of per- Gatter your taste for distinction. And deep, spacious comfort will welcome you. ... Soon, you'll take the wheel of this 


gew car. Then you'll agree—here is the greatest Lincoln ever fashioned; here is the finest of the fine car field. 
WEEK 
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4 handle it; we’ve got nothing to say about 
may have things anyway.” 











4 This leads very rapidly to an acceptance 
its pleasant of the Fiihrerprinzip and passive submission 
to domination by a small clique. It is there- 
ae fore extremely gratifying to see the marvel- 
SUIPriSes eee ous facilities of radio being employed te 
build this feeling that democracy implies 
personal participation and personal peaponst- 
bility for every citizen. 
More power to you! 


Ross STAGNER 
“Department of Psychology 
Dartmouth College 
* Hanover, N. H. 


_ NEwsweex’s radio program, You Make the 
News, is carried over 140 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System at 10 p.m. 
(EST) every Thursday night. 


Qa 


...but a flat drink 
is always a dud! 





Truman Alias II 

Your article headed “Alias 1 H. S. Truman” 
in Newsweek for Dec. 3 immediately re. 
minded me of an article about Tom Smith, 
trainer of horses, in the Nov. 19 issue. You 














we must accept such clear evidence of moral 
ss P . sickness and excuse it on the grounds of | A 
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} weil 7-7 PSO Associated Press 
i d kk ‘Li | h om looks like too 
| Keep drinks Lively wit = 
i didn’t run a picture or cut of him, but I’m 
sure you have one in your morgue. 
if Now, I leave it to you. Does Tom Smith 
i look more like Truman or does Frank Dale 
; Roscoe? The comparison may be a little 
odious because Tom was accused of skul- 
duggery, but just the same he looks like 
j : Truman to me. 
4 The life of the drink—that’s sparkling Canada Dry Water. Unlike ordinary Expon L. Bourguin, Y3c, USN" 
i\ club sodas or carbonated tap waters ... it is scientifically made to improve Hawthorne, Nev. 
4 your drinks. Original “PIN-PoINT CARBONATION” means an extra liveliness ? ei 
NM that lasts to the bottom sip. And Canada Dry’s exclusive formula points up Ambassadors of Ill Will 
i doesn’t just dilute ...the flavor of any tall one After reading Toni Howard's article in the 
i} wee be y 4 . Nov. 19 Newsweek, I confess to feeling 
i Why’ put up with inferior mixers? Stick to Canada Dry Water—for more sympathy for the French people than 
: drinks that sparkle longer, taste better, are better. I ever dreamed I could. Surely drunkenness 
hi ; and lustfulness on the part of GI's are sad 
! : Make delicious soft drinks at home! Try mixing Canada Dry Water with fresh and examples of our culture. Does tolerance mean 
i canned fruit juices, and flavor extracts. Use it to make real Ice Cream Sodas, too! 
i 
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g from the MEAT | N DUSTRY 


| AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE «© Headquarters, Chicago » Members throughout the United States 





Very Merry Christmas 
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The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker and a thousand-and one more of 
the fashioners of those useful and wonder- 
ful things that we buy with care and give 
with love, depend on the meat industry for 
materials of their crafts. 





The gifts you see here, and ever so many others, 
are made, wholly or in part, from those “by-prod- 
ucts” produced by the meat industry or from raw 
materials which it supplies. 


The upholstery of that handsome footstool is 
stretched over a resilient padding of curled hair, 
and fast-holding animal glues hold its framework 
together. 


The drum and banjo heads, the belt, the travel- 
ing case and the well-styled handbag are made 
from skins and leathers. The toilet soap is com- 
pounded with selected animal fats and oils, and 
the jar of beauty cream alongside it has a base of 
skin-softening lanolin, refined from wool fat. 


Gelatin is in many of those good candies; 
especially refined fat gives chewiness to the cara- 
mels. Lard gives “shortness” to those cookies * 
on the tree. 


The carving set handles are polished horn. 

’ Hair saved from inside cattle ears makes the 

“‘camel’s hair” paint brush, and fine bristles are 
the business end of the military brushes. 


Animal bones go to make that bone china tea 
set, fine strands of gut are the leaders on those 
hand-tied flies, and technical gelatin holds the 
picture-taking ingredients on the surface of those 
rolls of film for Janie’s camera. 


But the meat packing industry’s contribution 
to the things America eats, wears and uses doesn’t 
end with the gifts under Christmas trees. Life- 
saving pharmaceutical products, rare labora- 

_tory chemicals and many other essentials come 
from its plants, as well as that delicious meat 
which helps build healthy bodies.” 


Because it seeks and finds a use for everything 
usable—“everything but the squeal’’—the meat 
packing industry can bring meat to America at 
less cost than would otherwise be possible, 
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Tre time is here when you can pack the 
car once more and go! You'll drive over . 
plains and rivers and mountains, filling your 
eyes with the beauty of the land. 


Across this cactus-studded desert there'll 
soon be a smooth, straight highway, leading 
to the sun-filled valleys and painted mesas 
of the great Southwest. 


One thing that will make it possible for you 
to journey in comfort on such roads is the 
rugged workpower of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors and Motor Graders. Clearing brush, 
bulldozing earth and rock, rough-grading, 
filling and leveling, they work in blazing 
heat or bitter frost. Even desert dust doesn’t 
stop them. With their matched equipment, 
these tough earthmovers can build highways 
anywhere—build them faster, better and at 
lower cost than was ever dreamed of a few 
years ago. 


America can and will have the finest system 
of roads in the world. And making them a 
reality is only one of the ways in which 
“Caterpillar” Diesel power is helping to ex- 
pand the nation’s resources. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR 


Ree. U.S. PAT. orr. 


ENGINES © TRACTORS 
L mOTOR GRADERS 
CARTHMOVING caquipment 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 
Remember his service and honor him. 
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Named for the God of Commerce... a} 
Designed to speed your business letters... 


The New JM eieitry. | 


Aptly named and wonderfully designed is this new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

So compact it occupies scarcely more desk space than a 
letterhead. 

So handsome it can take its place in the finest “front office.” 

Most marvelous of all is the new fingertip control elec- 
tronic microphone which records your voice with unbeliev- 
able clarity, in any volume from a whisper up. 

Let a demonstration show you how easily it enables ideas 
to flow out of your mind into action—how it can streamline 
your work and save precious hours everv day. Have your 
secretary mail the coupon now. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B12-2, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the new “Mercury” Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 

















Name. By ~& ty. 
Address. Tole » mes 

4 Ling y - 
Company a iz Gi. 





*In Canada, mai) this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, ‘Teronto 1, Ont. 
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homesickness? Or is it Army life that turns 
decent boys into degenerates who have no 
respect for their uniform or country? 

As a mother of two boys who may have 
compulsory military training soon, I am fear. 
ful of the future. If military life tolerates de. 
bauchery as inevitable, we want none of it, 
If what is happening in France is an indica- 
tion of our ‘present American way. of life, 
then we needn’t worry about the atom bomb 
causing the end of “civilization.” 


NAME WITHHELD 
Cloverdale, Ind. 


@ The average male American is distinctly 
not the sort of “gorilla” that most of these 
incidents would indicate. The truth is, in his 
own country he is a worried, docile little fel- 
low and would not dream of performing in 
public in the manner complained of by our 
Allies today. 


P. M. Naryep 


Odessa, Texas 
Pe 


France Is Hungry Too 


Following is a translation of a letter to 
NEwsweEEK from a Paris reader: - 

I read with interest the first number of 
NewsweeEk-Continental and I take the lib- 
erty of extending to you my congratulations 
in behalf of this publication, both on its 
presentation and the news it contains. 

Your correspondent in occupied Germany 
dwells on the misfortunes which overwhelm 
the German population: exodus en masse, 
lack of lodging, clothing, food, etc. Although 
it is undeniable that such evils do exist ... 
you must admit that it may seem surprising 
to the French people to see America pitying 
the food situation of its enemies, while so 


- many people here are far from receiving the 


rations allotted to the Germans. 
: RoBertT DELIERE 
Paris, France 


NewsweEEK calls Mr. Deliere’s attention to 
Toni Howard's article on France’s shortages 
of food and fuel in the Sept. 10 issue, and a 
report on the problems France will face this 
winter from Loren Carroll, chief of our Paris 
bureau, in the Dec. 10 issue. 
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Pierre has forgotten how to smile 








T’S been a long time since the last real Christmas. 
_ This one we can celebrate with something near the 
old-time joy. True, the world bears sc~ts that will never 
heal. To millions, something has gone out of life for- 
ever. But no amount of human suffering can dim the 
star that shed its gracious lustre on the Prince of Peace. 


Bringing the world ever closer together ‘in its quest for 
peace is the airplane. It flies just_as quickly from hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere on missions of good will as on 
missions of war. Never has the nation or the world stood 
to gain more from science and invention than it does 
today from air transportation. 


arr 
& 


Airport terminals all over this nation and over the world 
are again thronged with people, light hearted and gay, 
hastening home in swift flight to gleaming hearthfires 
and the laughter of children and the tinkle of bells on 
the evergreen boughs. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS EVERYONE 
... and a thousand glad New Years to come! 


» w» » 


Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. Ws 
Washington 5, D. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


READING THE WORLD 82N AER TRANSPORT 
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It'S A SHAME TO COME DOWN TO EARTH 


International routes shown represent TWA's new trans-world system. 


There is one way of describing the goal we aim for 
in planning the service and conveniences of 
travel by TWA: When you reach your destination 
so refreshed and relaxed you feel 


it’s a shame to come down to earth —then 


you've really had a taste of airline travel 


as TWA people strive to make it. 


POINTS THE WAY 
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He’s reading the “Blood Pressure” 
of a giant Diesel engine 


ee. with the help of Veeder-Root — 1700 pounds per square inch can be taken instantly 
and directly from the Veeder-Root Counter...on any 

Cc .O “ U N TROL type of Diesel, at any speed and rate of pressure rise. 

his is an interesting instance of the infinite 
ways in which Veeder-Root Counting Devices 
can be designed and built into all types of prod- 
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This unique instrument is designed to help power 
engineers and maintenance men keep Diesel en- 
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gines running at peak efficiency. Simply by a “twist 
of the wrist,” the operator obtains an accurate 
maximum pressure reading on the indicator’s clear, 
easy-to-read Veeder-Root Counting Device. 

The instrument’s operation is based on the 
principle of balancing the maximum cylinder 
pressure by the force of a precision spring, and 
then measuring deflection of the spring. Cylinder 
pressure acts against the bottom of a ball piston 
which is held on its seat by the force of this spring. 
Now, spring-tension is reduced by turning the 
indicator handle until cylinder pressure offsets 
spring pressure. At this instant the handle locks in 
position and the operator can read—directly, in 
pounds per square inch—the Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Device to which the handle is geared. No mis- 
takes can be made. No adjustments or settings are 
needed to compensate. Accurate readings up to 


ucts, as integral parts, to help those products 
deliver a distinctive, exclusive service. And it 
would be interesting, too, to see what Veeder- 
Root “Coxntrol” might do to add new utility end 


marketability to your products, present or pro- 
jected—or both. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


ors 


Capital Straws 


Look for settlement within a fortnight 
of the government’s case against the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., now pending in 
New Jersey Federal court. Bendix will 
bow to Federal antitrust prosecutors and 
agree to break up its world cartel in avia- 
tion instruments . . . Gen. Brehon Som- 
ervell, chief of the Army Service Forces 
who expressed a desire to retire with 
General Marshall, has been on sick leave 
recently and will not return to his desk 
... Expect a second general court-mar- 
tial of a top-ranking Navy officer in con- 
nection with the sinking of the cruiser 
Indianapolis . . . Wilson Wyatt told Pres- 
ident Truman that he would accept the 
new post of Federal housing czar on a 
temporary basis only . . . Secretary of 
State Byrnes wants to transfer the liqui- 
dation of Lend-Lease to the Treasury 
Department. 





Byrnes-Dulles Split 

The reason why John Foster Dulles, 
the Republican foreign-affairs expert, 
didn’t accompany Secretary of State 
Byres to Moscow is that sharp disagree- 
ments have arisen between the two men. 
Shortly before the London conference, 
Bymes announced that Dulles would go 
along as a consultant and publicly said 
that he hoped the international lawyer 
would accompany him to all other meet- 
ings of the foreign ministers. Byrnes, 
however, didn’t invite Dulles to go to 
Moscow. The two are not only split on 
policy but. the Secretary is highly in- 
censed over Dulles’s frequently off-the- 
record talks since the conference. 


Ohio Democratic Unity 


President Truman, apparently looking 
ahead to 1948, is giving close attention 
to Ohio, which has been steadily swing- 
ing back to its traditional Republicanism. 
In recent weeks, the President has talked 
with the Democratic state boss, Al Horst- 
man, and several local leaders at the 
White House. Last week he saw Gov. 
Frank Lausche and Charles Sawyer, for- 
mer Democratic state chairman who is 
resigning as Ambassador to Belgium to 
return to his Cincinnati law practice. But 
Sawyer already is being suggested as a 
candidate for the Senate seat now held 


by James W. Huffman, who is under- 
stood to have Lausche’s backing. The 
Administration hopes to forestall. too 
much discord in the Ohio party’s ranks. 


Grew’s Diary 

Ex-Ambassador Grew’s reason for re- 
fusing to open his diary to the Pearl Har- 
bor inquiry is that it contains critical ref- 
erences to other foreign diplomats in 
Tokyo. To impersonalize the diary, the 
names of the envoys have been cut out 
with a razor blade, but in many cases the 
meaning is still all too clear. 


The Services 


The War Department is consider- 
ing a new decoration, the Commenda- 
tion Ribbon, to be awarded for acts of 
unusual service within the continental 
U.S... . To distinguish Bronze Stars 
awarded for valor from service awards, a 
small metallic “V” is being authorized for 
the ribbon . . . General Eisenhower has- 
an imposing array of ribbons but he isn’t 
entitled to wear the one millions of GI’s 
sport—the American Theater Defense 
ribbon. Regulations require that a soldier 
must have been on duty in the U.S. for 
one year after Dec. 7, 1941, to wear it. 
The new Chief of Staff went overseas in 
June 1942. 


McMahon’s Complaint : 


In off-the-record conversations Sen. 
Brien McMahon _ expresses _ bitterness 
about the general lack of interest in what 
his atomic-energy committee is trying to 
do. He cannot understand the public’s 
interest in the four-year-old Pearl Harbor 
debacle, while his atomic-energy pro- 
posals get little attention. He is also con- 
cerned about the Army’s point of view, 
feeling that it overlooks the international 
aspects of atomic energy and that this 
attitude, if it should prevail, would be 
tragic for the world. Incidentally, hear- 
ings before the committee are now sched- 
uled to last well into February, with rep- 
resentatives of peace groups, labor unions, 
industry, and education invited to appear. 


White House Notes 


President Truman, unlike his predeces- 
sor, is asking scores of questions about 
the new Federal budget, which he will 
recommend to Congress early in January 
. . . Byron Price purposely boiled down 
his German occupation policy report to 
assure its being read by the President 
. . . Discount the rumors that Admiral 
Leahy will be replaced as the President’s 


Chief of Staff. Truman is extremely fond 
otf Leahy and he can remain at the White 
House as long as he chooses . . . Treas- 
ury Secretary Vinson is slowly gaining 
more and more favor with the White 
House inner circle. 





Trends Abroad 


British Foreign Secretary Bevin’s 
health is none too good. In recent weeks 
he has suffered two “blackouts” attrib- 
uted to the heavy foreign office regimen 
plus a heavy schedule of wining and din- 
ing . . . France is holding off a reported 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 long- 
range rehabilitation loan request to the 
U.S. until it sees how the British loan 
fares in Congress. The French credit 
would follow the lines of the British con- 
tract, including liberalized world-trade 
and commercial policies . - . U.S. occu- 
pation forces in Germany are tightening 
up police measures because “incidents” 
there are increasing. Among other pre- 
cautions, cutters are being rerigged on 
jeeps to sever decapitation wires that 
werewolves stretch across the roads. 


Medicine for Europe 

Washington and London are considering 
proposals from health authorities in Ger- 
many to allow the giant I. G. Farben 
pharmaceutical plant 6 miles from 
Frankfurt to resume mass production of 
medicines. These will be needed in the 
epidemics expected in Europe this win- 
ter. At present the plant, although un- 
damaged, is operating at 5% capacity, 
while the U. S. pays for and ships to Ger- 
many the very. medicines it could pro- 


duce. The French, meanwhile, have de-. 


manded the plant as part of the repara- 
tions due them. 


Embassy Wage Crisis 


A manpower crisis is threatening the 
operations of the U. S. Embassy in Lon- 
don. During the last few weeks two vice 
consuls, seven code-room clerks, and 
three telephone operators have resigned 
because they claimed they couldn’t live 
on their salaries. The annual pay of the 
chief embassy phone operator, who has 
left, was $1,040, while the chief tele- 
printer operator received $1,800 after 
twenty years of service. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that some em- 
ployes were transferred from defunct 
agencies, such as the OWI and the OSS, 
where they received much higher salaries 
than State Department employes hired 
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either in London or in the U. S. Dissat- 
isfaction is spreading to the higher 
ranks. One embassy counselor, whose 
early entertainment allowance is $125, 
has also submitted his resignation. 








Ever Active London Poles 


The former Polish exile government in 
London continues to hold secret “Cabi- 
net” meetings in President Raczkiewicz’s 
Southwest London apartment. At a re- 
cent session it was decided that General 
(Bér) Komorowski would be relieved of 
his post as commander-in-chief of the 
Polish forces as soon as a suitable suc- 
cessor could be found. 


Surplus in the Philippines 

A potential scandal in the Philippines 
over the deliberate mutilation and de- 
struction of Army property, from pack- 
ages of film to jeeps and trucks, has been 
averted through the joint efforts of High 
Commissioner McNutt, recently arrived 
in Manila, and the U. S. Commercial Co., 
successor to the FEA there. Although not 
widespread, such sabotage lately was in- 
crea.ing. Much of it was committed by 
U. S. combat units who believed the red 
tape involved in turning over this surplus 
property to either the USCC or the new 
joint Army-Navy Foreign Liquidation 
Commission was delaying their going 
home. A new system of protecting Army 
property has averted further damage. 


Friction in the Indies 


Recent diplomatic reports indicate in- 
creasing British-Dutch ill will in the 
Netherlands Indies fighting. Holland, 
laying the groundwork for its return to 
colonial power, wants its Amboinese 
troops to remain in Java to fight the re- 
belling Indonesians, which is contrary to 
British plans. It also dislikes Britain’s in- 
creasing use of Jap troops and the level- 
ing of native villages. The Dutch know 
they will have to bear the natives’ rancor 
for years to come. The British, who were 
forced to take a hand in the uprising, 
counter the Dutch protests with a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude. 


Foreign Notes 


To promote Anglo-American under- 
meneting. both in Europe and the world 
ney y, groups of 100 officers and en- 
isted men will be exchanged for two 
weeks’ duty in each other’s occupation 
headquarters in Germany . . . Norway 
plans to electrify all its railroads. The first 
road to be converted will be the Oslo 
Southern, which runs along the sea coast 
between the capital and Stavanger . . . 
Slovakia has been agitated by the dis- 
appearance of one of its leading politi- 
cians, Dr. Martin Micura, who wanted to 
organize a Catholic party there to oppose 
the mt Czechoslovak Government, 
which is sympathetic to Moscow... 
GI’s in Germany refer to the Third 


‘Reich’s famous system of autobahnen 


(high-speed highways) as “Adolf Hit- 
ler’s stn nls The GI's think this is 
about all that should be left as a memo- 
rial to the Nazi leader. 





Support for the OPA 


Contrary to the position taken by most 
of the food industry, the distributing 
trade is quietly planning an all-out cam- 
paign to retain the OPA until the supply- 
demand ratios of cost-of-living foods are 
nearer normal. Distributors are vulner- 
able to both inflation and deflation. They 
cannot operate from empty warehouses; 
yet when they buy in an inflated market 
they can find themselves caught in a 
squeeze if a price break comes. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Food Industry Advisory 
Committee will spearhead the campaign 
to keep ceiling controls as essential for the 
protection of producers, distributors, and 
consumers. 


The Nation’s Sweet Tooth 


The latest figures totted up by the 
candy ind indicate that, despite the 
acute sugar shortage, candy production 
in the U.S. will total 2,600,000,000 
pounds for 1945, or about 18.6 ds a 

rson. Although it is a drop of only 7% 

m the record 1944 output, sugar allot- 
ments to manufacturers are down about 
18% from the previous year, indicating 
that considerable amounts of sugar 
stretchers have been used. Notwithstand- 
ing the near-record production, it’s esti- 
mated that wnat is running behind 
consumer demand by 700,000,000 pounds 
annually. The nickel candy bar accounts 
for a ven ap half of the entire busi- 
ness both. in poundage and value. 


British Financing 

Some of the unwritten financial com- 
mitments which Britain will try to ac- 
—, under the recent $3,750,000,- 
000 loan now can be revealed. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom has a debt to other countries, 
including the empire, of around $14,000,- 
000,000 in blocked pounds sterling. Of 
this total Britain will use its own resources 
to retire about $2,000,000,000; it will 
seek cancellation of $4,000,000,000; it 
will free for use in world trade some 
$800,000,000. The remaining $7,200,- 
000,000 will be paid off over a long pe- 
riod. These obligations, plus an expected 
international trade deficit of $5,000,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000,000 during Britain’s 
period of rebuilding, will require from 
$7,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. The 


understanding is these funds will come 


from the U.S. loan, probably $1,500,- . 


000,000 from Canada, $1,000,000,000 
from India, and $1,800,000,000. from ex- 
isting United Kingdom resources. 


Business Footnotes 

Because of a sharp cut in permissive 
uses of lead, high-octane gasoline, as 
well as automobil- ‘tteries, may be in 
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slim supply early in the year . . . The 
National Better Business Bureau has a 


‘guide for national advertisers of DDT 


rey mem to identify the product on 
the label as to type—spray, aerosol, pc: /- 
der, or paint-DDT content, and which 
insects it kills . . . Some government econ- 
omists predict that the peak twar 
boom year will be in 1947, after which 
consumer spending will taper off ...A 
recent survey which a Harvard professor 
conducted for a railroad seat manufac- 
turer uncovered the fact that more than 
25% of the women passengers take off 
their shoes when riding. 


Press Notes 





General Motors is planning to pub- 
lish a weekly newspaper for general dis- 
tribution among all its employes. It will 
be staffed by ex-newspapermen now with 
advertising agencies handling the various 
GM accounts . . . Some U. S. newspapers 
have instructed their Berlin correspond- 
ents to go easy on stories of German cold 
and starvation this winter, presumably 
because the overplaying of German mis- 
ery might stir up too-much American 
sympathy . . . Russian newspapers are 
complaining that the U.S. press is de- 
voting less space to the Nuremberg war- 
crimes trial than it does to domestic 
murders. 


Movie Lines 
Look for Buster Keaton, a top come- 
dian of the silent screen, to star in a 


’ series of full-length pictures independent- 


ly produced in Mexico . . . Ingrid Berg- 
man’s split with David O. Selznick is 
almost a certainty. It’s likely the actress 
will join Bing Crosby’s outfit, Rainbow 
Productions . . . A new “Oscar” will be 
added to the annual Motion Picture 
Academy awards this year for the film 
that contributes most toward internation- 
al friendship and good-will . . . Ten un- 
ublished tunes” George Gershwin 
ound after his death in 1937 will be in- 
cluded in the Twentieth Century-Fox 
musical, “The Shocking Miss Pilgrim,” 
starring Betty Grable and Dick Haymes. 


Radio Notes 


The general disappointment in_ last 
summer's ents for regular pro- 
aaa has prompted a wintertime search 

r new talent to fill the vacation period. 
Two former GI’s, the comedian Harvey 
Stone and the singer Johnny Desmond, 
are already slated for sponsored. shows 
next year as summer substitutes .. . A 
sen trend a daytime soning - 
leading performers program billing for 
the first time. Because of the air credit 
actors who now appear on a number of 
soap operas will most likely be limited 
oe need ive Oa Wang Bill 

win will sign up as the star 
of a new program, doubling as master of 
ceremonies and comedian. 











NOW is the time to fly 


to the Caribbean by CLIPPER 


How would you like to exchange 
winter for summer—right now? 

Instead of sleet and snow, wet pave- 
ments, rubbers and an overcoat, how 
would you like to walk out on a West 
Indian beach in a bathing suit and feel 
warm,-clean sand under your bare feet? 


Only a few hours away 

For the first time since Pearl Harbor 
you can fly—without wartime restric- 
tions—to the Caribbean in a few hours 
from Pan American’s great Miami gate- 
way. Your Travel Agent will be glad to 
help you plan your whole trip. 

And remember, you don’t need to 
take a month off to get there and back 
—not by Clipper! Two weeks—even a 
week—is enough, because in a few hours 
you can be on a West Indian beach. 


Take your choice: there are French- 
speaking islands like Haiti and Marti- 
nique . . . Dutch colonies like Saba and 
Curagao . . . Marvelous, still “undis- 
covered” beaches which will some day 
be as famous as Jamaica’s Montego Bay 
or Cuba’s Varadero. There are hun- 
dreds of little Spanish seaports, with 
old forts built by the Conquistadores. 


Why not talk it over with your 
Travel Agent? He, or the nearest Pan 
American office, will be glad to give 
you information on Pan American 
routes, rates and flying times. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


The System of the Flying Ciippers 


ee nS 





You're in a different world the 
minute you step aboard a 


PAA Clipper . . . Courteous , 


stewards and stewardesses... 
Frequent news bulletins. 





World’s FIRST airline across 
the Caribbean 
World’s FIRST air service 
across the Pacific 


World's FIRST plane service 
across the North Atlantic 
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President Truman’s fact-finding labor bill faces a dismal future. 


A majority in both branches of Congress would probably vote 


for it today, but members won’t get a chance for weeks and 
perhaps months (see page 29). Committees responsive to labor 
pressure have charge of the legislation and they will delay final 
consideration as long as possible, hoping to outsit the recon- 
eg labor-management crisis and then beat the bill at 
eisure. 


Prospects for other Truman measures are looking up, however. 
The second War Powers Act is virtually certain of renewal. A 
bill to regulate housing prices has a better-than-even chance. 
Sentiment on the British loan is closely divided, but Adminis- 
tration leaders are confident of approval. 


The Congressional coalition of Southern Democrats and North- 
ern Republicans, which has been blockading so much of the 
President’s legislation, shows some signs of cracking up around 
the edges. Republicans in increasing numbers are breaking 
away from the old combine on developing issues. A recent ex- 
ample was the wholesale Republican defection that prevented 
House consideration of the May-Arends labor bill. 


A group of Young Turk Republicans is orgapizing in the 
House around the Presidential candidacy of former Governor 
Stassen of Minnesota. Its leaders are Congressmen LaFollette 
of Indiana, Judd of Minnesota, and Bender of Ohio. They re- 
vealed themselves last week by giving a dinner for Stassen. 


Postwar unemployment will hit its peak next fall, not next 
spring, as once expected, government economists now second- 
guess. December unemployment is much less serious than 
OWMR Director Snyder and his associates thought it would be 
when they made their original estimates shortly after V-J Day 
(see page 28). 


Reasons for their miscalculation are now obvious. Many vet- 
erans (probably 1,000,000 to 1,500,000) are resting on their 
savings and not yet back in the civilian labor market. Women 
have withdrawn from industry by the thousands. Until the 
excess-profits tax expires Jan. 1, industry can keep part-time 
workers on full-time payrolls virtually without cost. Trade, 
service, and construction industries are absorbing more men 
than anyone thought they could. 


A gradual increase in unemployment is expected by govern- 
ment officials shortly after the first of the year. They reason that 
industrial employment policies will become tighter after the 
expiration of the excess-profits tax and that many veterans, 
their resting done, will start looking for jobs. 


Strike strategy of the CIO big three—the automobile, steel, and 
electrical workers’ unions—will henceforth be closely coordi- 
nated by a joint committee of top union leaders. No major 
move will be made by any one of the three unions without the 
approval of the other two. 


These leaders profess unconcern about the possibility that Gen- 


eral Motors will settle with automobile workers before the steel-~ 


workers walk out on Jan. 14, and that the steel strike will then 


prevent General Motors from operating for lack of steel. If 
General Motors settles, they say, industry’s united front will be 
broken and a steel strike probably will be unnecessary. 


The steelworkers are elaborately prepared for their strike, if. 
they have to go through it. The union’s 75 cent per capita tax, 
one of the highest in the CIO, has piled up a war chest of 
$5,000,000 for strike benefits, soup kitchens, and other ex- 
penses of industrial warfare. 


A general reorganization of the White House staff is in pros- 
pect when Samuel Rosenman, Truman’s chief speech writer, 
retires to private practice about mid-February. Rosenman has 
been persuaded to overstay his self-imposed deadline of Jan. 1, 
to give the President time to find new talent. Charles Ross, 
now press secretary, may assume Rosenman’s duties. If so, an 
outsider will replace Ross. 


Loans to small business, 75% guaranteed by the RFC under its 
so-called blanket participation program, have passed the $50,- 
000,000 mark and are expected to snowball from now on. No 
single loan, under this arrangement, can exceed $350,000, yet 
80% of the current total has piled up since mid-August. Small 
banks are finding the scheme particularly attractive. 


~ 


Meat will be more plentiful in 1946 than it was in any war 
year. Supplies will reach the market in sufficient volume for ci- 
vilians to consume meat at the rate of 150 pounds a year in the 
first three months of the year. Later supplies will increase 
enough to sustain a consumption rate of 165 pounds. 


Pork, lamb, and mutton will be easier to get during the next 
three months, but beef and veal will be somewhat harder to 
come by than they have been recently. The pork supply will 
rise sharply as the year wears on. The beef supply will increase 
more gradually. 


An Agriculture Department order for slaughterers to set aside 
80% of their choice and good beef for the Army will simplify © 
pvoouaaenane and won't deprive civilians. The UNRRA will fill 
our-fifths of its meat quota in the U.S. and half of Westem 
Europe’s requirements will come from this aoagge But Ev- 
rope will get utility grades which ordinarily are a drug on the 
American market anyway. 
@ 


Butter will remain scarce at least until April. Demand has 
reached an all-time high with the removal of rationing whereas 
production has touched a twenty-year low. Dairy farmers are 
ge much of their milk to cheese and ice-cream manu- 
acture. : 


Supply will increase somewhat after the first of the year, how- 
ever, and demand will fall off as family incomes decrease. But- 
ter is the first staple to respond to changes in the family income 
index, whether up or down. 


A plan for education of five out of six future naval officers in 
colleges other than Annapolis and eventual abolition of the 
present distinction between U. S. Navy and U. S. Navy Reserve 
officers may soon be pushed in Congress. The scheme is favored 
by some of the Navy’s top brass. Friction between regular offi 
cers, trained at Annapolis, and Reserve officers, recruited from 
private life, plagued the Navy throughout the war. 
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“This is the design that’s making Mammoth Christmas Card 
: Corporation the leader in its field.” 
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The Life of your next Car 


IS UNDERWRITTEN BY MANY PARTS OF BASIC BRASS 


bucked down the street, it was a 
brave sight with its bright Brass radiator 
shell, and other fittings. Since then these 
parts have taken on many different fin- 
ishes and appearances, but the basic metal 
is still mainly Brass, 

For Brass is still the easiest metal to work, 
and to form into complex shapes... . It 
«<flows’’ evenly under deep-drawing ; yields 
clean-cut stampings; can readily be spun. 
It takes a finish or plate quickly, holds it 
tenaciously. And, of itself, Brass stands up 
to time, hard knocks, weather, heat, and 


corrosive influences as does no other metal. 
The golden-yellow alloy is one of the basic 
economy -factors of your present car, and 
of any new car you buy. 

In thousands of other uses, too, Brass is 
equally irreplaceable . . . by reason of char- 
acteristics like those cited, or of still other 
characteristics inherent in other types of 
Brass alloys. And most commercial types 
of Brass alloy you need for your product 
can be produced for you here in the modern 
Bristol mills in the form of sheet, rod, or 
wire . . . promptly on time, faithfully to 
specification, shipment after shipment. For 
Bristol faces the demands of peacetime mar- 
kets with new high-speed, high-production 
equipment, including a huge continuous 


roller-hearth gas furnace for annealing, and 
a giant of a cold rolling mill that’s one of 
only two of its kind. Only-one thing will 
never be modernized at Bristol, and that’s 
the old-fashioned concept of quality that’s 
stood for 95 years. So when you want to 
get down to Brass tacks, simply phone, 
Wire, or write to: 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. . 
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Colossal Rail Snafu Holds Up GI's 
in Christmas Rush Toward Home 


cilities were unequal to the job. In all the 


nation’s history nothing like this jam: 


could be found. 


Whose Fault? Basically, the fault lay 


less with the railroads, which had done 
an unprecedented job in hauling men 
and freight, than with the public clamor, 
set up as early as last May when Ger- 
many collapsed, for speedy release of 
men from the armed forces. By V-J Day 


Flood of Men From Overseas Pacific told of endless waits on sidings the demands had become thunderous. 
aot while luxury trains, even fast freights, The Army, the Navy, the White House, 
Jams Facilities for Moving Them roared past. Troop trains were not on and Congress responded. Soon great 
time; delays of 20 to 40 hours were fleets of merchant ships and even naval 

From East and West Ports common. 


The train that pulled into Salt Lake 
City one day last week was typical. 
Aboard the seven antiquated coaches 
were 350 shivering veterans of the Pa- 
cific war. In the long haul across the 
Sierra Nevadas the water pipes had 
frozen and lights had gone out. Chilled 
and miserable, the men had tried to sleep 
in the uncomfortable seats. At Salt Lake 
City they found relief, but as they wait- 
ed at Fort Douglas, Utah, for Pullmans 
to carry them East for Christmas their 
gripes were long and bitter. 

In Chicago, GI squawks were even 


_ louder. By the scores, veterans of the 


To the din of soldiers and sailors try- 
ing to get home for the holidays were 
added the complaints of parents and 
wives who could get little or no infor- 
mation about the delays. Many slept in 
Chicago stations all night, fearful that 
they would miss their soldier or sailor. 
GI Joes were coming home, but it was 
plain last week that many would spend 
Christmas Day in a train or at some port 
of debarkation. 

The simple, distressing fact was that 
demobilization was progressing too rap- 
idly. With 1,073,000 men scheduled for 
arrival in the United States in December 
alone, staging areas were being taxed 


vessels were bringing men home. 

The average GI, landing. in San Fran- 
cisco and hustled through a separation 
center, could hardly guess at the strain 
on the railroads. But the railroads, work- 


ing with the Office of Defense Transpor-. 


tation and the Army-and Navy, knew 
only too well the obstacles to quick do- 
mestic transportation. 

Troops arriving at East Coast ports 
could be shipped over a vast network of 
railroads. But the men arriving at Pacific 
ports posed a different problem. Only 
seven lines, many of them single-track, 
operate out of the West Coast. They 
cover long distances and mountainous 
territory. But the matter is even more 
complicated by pop- 
ulation distribution: 
@ Because the cen- 
ter of population is 
east of the Missis- 
sippi, about 85 per 
cent of the men ar- 
riving on the East 
Coast can be sent 
home in coach trips 
of less than 48 hours. 
@ About 85 per cent 
of the men arrivin 
at Pacific ports ne 
sleeping-car accom- 
modations to get 


nd home. Moreover, the 
of manpower problem 
: is worse on Western 
vil railroads. 

hy Aggravating the 

t's situation further was 

to another factor. Ear- 

ne, 





From foxhole to this: Tired GI's try to sleep in an ancient railroad coach 





ly in 1945, the Army 
had made plans to 
supplement its 1,200 
troop sleepers built 
in 1943 with an ad- 
ditional 1,200 to be 
made available by 
December. (Since 
; the war.in the Pa- 
Chicago Daily News 


go on into 1946, the 


cific was expected to . 
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Army figured on a redeployment load of 
305,000 this December.) But labor trou- 
bles in plants equipping the cars limited 
. deliveries. By the end of this month only 
350 of the 1,200 will be in use. 
Fighting the Jam: On Chicago sid- 
. ings last week stood rickety wooden 
coaches crowded with 600 sailors who 
had ridden in them part way home from 
- the West Coast on the Santa Fe line. The 
cars had been obtained from the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad. They were 
so old the Pennsylvania Railroad declined 
to haul them farther east. So the sailors 
waited twenty hours while the Pennsy 
brought steel cars from Indianapolis. 

This was by no means an isolated ex- 

ample. Struggling against the car short- 
age, the Southern Pacific had obtained 
ten commuter trains from the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and, still in great 
need, had hauled up some antiquated 
coaches from Mexico. By pamphlet and 
newspaper advertising, the Southern Pa- 
cific apologized to its commuters for hav- 
ing to stand because the coaches were 
yanked off for other use. 
- Last Tuesday, representatives of the 
Army and the Navy and the Association 
of American Railroads met in Chicago. 
Their decision: At least 1,000 coaches 
must be delivered from Eastern to West- 
ern roads. Railroads meanwhile would 
curtail freight movements and war pris- 
oners would be moved only when their 
travels took them to points where service- 
men could later use the equipment. 

Some men were still moving from the 
West Coast by air—roughly 37,000 a 
month, But this was a mere trickle com- 
pared with the numbers disembarking: 
61,000, for example, in the four days 
ending Dec. 18. 

The gloomy fact, as matters stood this 
week, was that any man arriving on the 
West Coast after Dec. 20 probably would 
not get home for Christmas if he lived 
any distance away from his port of de- 
barkation. Even gloomier was another 
Army prediction: Housing in staging 
areas was so crowded that many men 
would be forced to stay aboard ships 
until the jam broke. When that would 
happen was uncertain. 


Pan 


The Planners Erase 


The advocates of planned economy 
took two setbacks last week: 
@ Their key legislative bid—the Senate- 
approved full employment _bill—was 
stripped of its most essential provisions 
by the House, which then passed the 
watered-down version 254 to 126. Out: 
the commitment that the government 
“assure” jobs by a system of annual 
Presidential estimates and planned Fed- 
eral expenditures. In: an innocuous dec- 
laration that it be the policy of the gov- 
ernment “to maintain a high level of em- 
ployment.” 
@ Government economists finally ad- 
mitted last week that their estimates on 
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The railroads apologize to the public 
as transportation troubles mount 








NEWSWEEK 
post-V-J Day unemployment were way 
off. For December their forecasts had 
ranged from a Department of Commerce 
figure of 2,000,000 jobless to an OPA 
figure of 4,000,000..Unemployment as of 
Dec. 1, according to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus: 1,500,000 and declining. For next 
April the experts had predicted from 
7,000,000 unemployed (Commerce) to 
10,000,000 (OPA). They now held that 
there will be less than 5,000,000. Last 
summer their surveys gloomily foresaw an 
immediate postwar depression. Now they 
are revising their estimates on prosperity 
basis and warning against inflation. 


oo 


The China Policy 


From the White House last week came 
President Truman’s promised bill of par- 
ticulars on American policy in China. 
Ten hours earlier, General of the Army 
Marshall had stood at the Washington 
National Airport, bidding farewell to his 
successor as Chief of Staff, General of 


_ the Army Eisenhower, and to Chiang 


Kai-shek’s ambassador to Washington, 
smiling, little Wei Tao-ming. 

Now as Marshall winged his way 
toward the Orient as the President’s spe- 
cial envoy, the White House made pub- 
lic its policy. Main points: _ 

@ The United States recognizes and “will 
continue to recognize” the Chiang re- 
gime as the only legal government and 
the “proper instrument” for China’s uni- 
fication. 
@ It “strongly advocates” effective rep- 
resentation of other political elements 
(mainly the Communists), in the gov- 
ernment, a nee of = at 
“political tutelage” system. Towar 
gly hostilities shoul cease at once 
and give way to a national conference 
of all major political elements. 
@ Because the autonomous Communist 


armies “make political unity impossible,” 


they should, upon institution of a repre- 


sentative government, be integrated into 


the Nationalist army. 

@ The armed Japanese forces on whom 
Chiang has leaned to hold North China 
towns and railroads against the Com- 
munists should be repatriated “imme- 
diately.” American Marines in North 
China will aid in their disarmament and 
evacuation but will not intervene in Chi- 
nese internal strife. 

@ American loans and technical advice 
on Agrarian, industrial, and even mili- 
tary problems will be available as China 
moves toward peace, providing the course 
follows “the lines described” in the policy 


‘statement. 


Significance-——~— 

American policy for a long time as- 
sumed that Chiang could unify China. 
But as the civil war dragged on, Wash- 
ington began to wonder whether and 


‘when Moscow might challenge that as- 


sumption. Although the Russians had so 
far supported Chiang, they might.yet in- 
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- Executive had a threefold choice: 
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tervene on the Communists’ behalf, help 
them set up a separate government or 
autonomous substate, and dash all hopes 
of a strong, unified China as a bulwark 
of collective security. 

Against .that risk, Washington urged 
the Chinese factions to get together. It 
acted first through Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley. But Hurley by then had veered 
from impartiality to all-out support of 
Chiang. Hurley’s resignation, accompan- 
ied by explosive charges of sabotage of 
his position by pro-Communist State De- 
partment officials—although unsustained 
by a Congressional inquiry—brought 
about a policy hiatus which President 
Truman sought to shorten by appointing 
the strongest unprejudiced successor at 
hand. Marshall was the man. 

To dispel confusion engen- 
dered by Hurley, who had dis- 
claimed any quarrel with Mr. 
Truman while flailing his ad- 
visers, the President promised 
to restate the policy before Mar- 
shall took his post. The Chief 


(1) implementation of the Hur- 
ley policy by greater milit 
and material aid to Chiang; (2 
withdrawal from China and 
abandonment of Chiang as 
American Communists demand- 
ed, and (8) pressure on Chiang 
to share responsibility with the 
Communists without abdicating 
sovereignty in North China. The - 
third course was favored by the 
department’s China hands. The 
President adopted it. 


oo 


Strikes: Who's Fooling? 


In the long weeks prior to 
the Nov. 21 strike of the United 
Automobile Workers against 
General Motors and during the 
walkout itself, the American peo- 
ple had heard some fancy name 
calling from both sides. Last 


_week, with negotiations bogged down, 


the public got an earful of what goes on 
in the private discussions between the 
union and the company. 

On Friday, Dec. 14, the company, in 
a move to reveal UAW Vice President 
Walter P. Reuther’s threat to keep the 
strike going at least another six weeks, 
made public a portion of a stenographic 
transcript of the negotiations. The tran- 
script disclosed that both Reuther and 
GM Vice President Harry W. Anderson, 
had reached the “you're another” stage. 
Sample excerpts, which followed a state- 
ment by Anderson that GM would send 
along its counterdemands shortly: 

Reuther: We will be prepared to dis- 
cuss those demands in about the same 
schedule you were prepared to discuss 
our wage demands—about six weeks, or 
six weeks from now we will be prepared 
to talk about those things. 

Anderson: All right. - 


Strikers ring GM with a 10,000-man, 3-hour 





Reuther: And then we will give you 
the union’s demands. For every one you 
give us we will give you a counterde- 
mand. 

Anderson: All right. 

Reuther: If you want to talk about 
those six weeks or eight weeks now it is 
OK with us. 

Anderson: It is OK with us. 

* Reuther: Because you ain’t fooling any- 

body. 

Anderson: You ain't fooling us, either. 
Reuther: We are not trying to. 
Anderson: You are trying awfully hard, 

but you are not. 

While the nation contemplated this 
state of “collective bargaining,” there 


were additional developments last week: 
@ President Truman named his own fact- 





finding board in the GM-UAW dispute: 
Judge Walter P. Stacy of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, Lloyd K. Garrison, 
former War Labor Board member, and 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College and brother of Chief of 
Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower. The board 
will meet this week in Washington. Its 
chief defect: It has no legal power or 
standing. 

@ The Ford Motor Co. rejected the UAW 
demand for a 30 per cent wage increase 
and claimed it stood to lose $27 on 
every car manufactured in 1946 even 
under the present wage structure, or a 
total of $35,000,000 for the year. De- 
troit, nevertheless, heard that Ford was 
considering a guaranteed annual wage 
for auto workers. 

@ The international wage-policy com- 
mittee of the CIO United Steelworkers 
set Jan. 14 as the date for the walkout 
of the 700,000 steelworkers in 800 plants 





International 
picket line 
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over their $2-a-day wage increase de- 
mand (see page 62). 
@ Some 200,000 United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America voted 
a strike to bolster their demand for a 
$2-a-day wage boost. 


ron 


Cold Hand Across the Sea 


In nearly a month of maneuvering for 
sympathetic headlines, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers had more than held its 
own with General Motors. Last week. the 
UAW publicity staff had a brainstorm. 
In the belief that the British Government 
owned 434,000 shares of GM_ stock, 
UAW President R. J. Thomas made a 
personal appeal to Prime Minister Attlee 
to intervene in the strike. “They 
ought to go along with us,” said 
Thomas. “They’re supposed to 
be a Labor Government, aren’t 
they?” 

The denouement came al- 
most at once. Not the British 
Government but private inves- 
tors owned the stock. The Bank 
of England had simply borrowed 
it to pledge as collateral for an 
American loan. Further, the Att- 
lee government had no inten- 
tion of putting its finger into 
American domestic affairs. 


Po 


No Strike Curb Yet 


take a cooling off of its own be- 
fore considering anti-strike leg- 
islation: 

@ The House saw a coalition of 
Southern Democrats and rural 
Republicans rush special rules 
to the floor for bringing up two 
bills opposed by labor. One had 
rosa significance. It would 
have substituted for the Smith- 
Connally Act a far more drastic 
law suspending for one year the 
collective-bargaining rights of any union 
which broke a contract with manage- 
ment containing a no-strike clause. The 
second measure was an old one, passed 
in 1948 by the House but stymied by 
the Senate: a bill by Rep. Sam Hobbs 
of Alabama to bring unions ‘under the 
1934 anti-racketeering act covering in- 
terference with interstate commerce by 
“robbery or extortion.” 

The sponsor of the first bill, Rep. An- 
drew May of Kentucky, made no secret 
of why he wanted a rule to authorize 
bringing it up. If granted, he would not 
ask for immediate consideration but use 
the authorization as a club to urge the 
House Labor Committee to bring out 
President Truman’s proposed fact-finding 
legislation (NEwsweEeEk, Dec. 10). De- 
spite the fact that the Labor Committee 


has not reported a bill opposed by labor | 


in more than a decade, the House, by re- 
fusing 200 to 182 to adopt the rule, voted 


Congress last week voted to 
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to give the committee time to consider 
the President's plan. . 

Two hours later, the House, having 
provided labor with a tactical victory on 
anti-strike legislation, imposed a defeat. 
By a vote of 259 to 108, it authorized 
consideration of the Hobbs bill and 
passed it next day.° 
@ The Senate also demonstrated that it 
was not inclined to meet the Administra- 
tion’s schedule for passage of the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding bill before Christmas. 
On Friday, the Senate Labor Committee 
suspended its hearings on the legislation 
until’ about Jan. 15. It still has approxi- 
mately 30 witnesses to hear. 


Significance-——— 


Whether Congress enacts strike-curb- 
ing laws depends almost wholly on how 
long the current wave of. strikes lasts. 
The pressure for corrective legislation is 
strong, particularly in the House, but has 
not yet reached the point to induce im- 
mediate action. 

The sole labor-curbing law to be en- 
acted in recent years—the Smith-Con- 
nally Act—was passed only after public 
clamor against the 1943 coal strikes had 
reached a peak. It is evident from the 
present temper of Congress that history 





*That the Senate Labor Committee would again 
sit on the Hobbs bill —— likely, “It will prob- 
ably be several months before we take it up—we’re not 
in any hurry,” said Chairman James E. Murray. 


could repeat itself, but members who 
keep a moistened finger to the wind think 
the time for it has not yet been reached. 
Should the threatened steel strike ma- 
terialize or should the automobile strike 
continue into next year, the’ President 
may get his program. At the moment 
it rates no more than a 50-50 chance 
of enactment. 


Po 


One Boy’s Family 


Laughter and music were frequent vis- 
itors to the self-sufficient small white 
house at 806 North Solvay Avenue in De- 


' troit. Fred Sarchet, a factory worker, had 


developed a fine, home-grown orchestra. 
He played the accordion; his wife, the 
piano; their daughters Jean, 18, and Ila 
Mae, 9, the violin and drums. By far the 
family’s most talented member was 14- 
year-old Jimmy, the only boy, who per- 
formed with equal skill on the sax, clari- 
net, accordion, drums, piano, and _ har- 
monica. 

In average good health, though small 
for his age, Jimmy was a straight-A stu- 
dent at parochial school. Last December 
he began feeling pains in his legs. The 
Sarchets diagnosed them as growing 

ains. When they persisted Jimmy had a 
ospital checkup. X-rays showed a frac- 
tured vertebra and a growth in the back. 
Doctors operated. On Easter Sunday Jim- 








Why an Army Officer Suppressed This Picture 





Dear Editor: 
The 


Chili Sauce: In a wedding of leg art and social signi 





, the New York news- 


significance. 
paper PM last week ran this 1944 picture of blond Chili Williams, a model, enter- 
taining at an Army hospital in California. The anonymous corporal who sent it in 
reported he had salvaged a lone print after a public-relations officer tore up the 
negative and two other prints because “Chili has her arm around a Negro.” 
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my returned home to a wheelchair and 
to what the family expected would be 
full recovery. 

Adeste Fideles: But pressure devel- 
oped on an optic nerve. In the fall Jim- 
my’s sight failed and his ears went dead. 
His speech was affected. Because he 
could not hear what he was saying, his 
voice became blurred and wavering. As 
cheerfully as they had once organized a 
family orchestra, the Sarchets devised a 
novel communications system out of a 
telegraph set they had bought their son as 
a toy. An instrument on a table beside his 
bed was wired to another in his parents’ 
room. Jimmy buzzed to summon them at 


night; they in turn studied the Interna- 


tional Code and learned to tap messages 
on his palm. Mrs. Sarchet had only to tap 
out the letters E and A for Jimmy to say: 
“No, mother, I’m not hungry, but if I 
could eat, I’d want turkey or hamburger 
or steak.” 

Last week Jimmy, increasingly pale 
and drawn, lay in his iron bed in the liv- 
ing room and stared unseeing at the tiny 


patch of grass in front of the house. His — 


parents knew death would not be. long in 
coming, perhaps by Christmas. Every day 
he asked about the weather; lest he grow 
restive at his inactivity, his mother. invari- 
ably a out: “It’s a dull old day.” 
She fought back the tears as she recalled 
her last year’s Christmas present to him— 
a red and white bicycle he used only a 
half a dozen times—and heard his Christ- 


_ mas wish for this year. 


» Jimmy had only one—to put on his red 
and white vestments, serve mass at All 
Saints Church, and hear the sacred music. 
But even that gentle hope was to be de- 
nied him. On Friday, just eleven days 
before the holiday he had so‘looked for- 
ward to, Jimmy’s soft voice called to his 
mother. “I’m tired,” he told her. A few 
minutes later Jimmy was dead. 


oo 


Capper Wants Ike 


If there is one man in Congress whose 
political sagacity goes unchallenged he is 
Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas, 80-year- 
old, 129-pound millionaire publisher of 
farm journals, and one-time Kansas 
governor. Come Roosevelt landslides, 
droughts, or 45-cent wheat, Capper’s 
agility with the voters has kept him in the 
Senate for 26 consecutive years. His GOP 
colleague, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, once summed up the political 
esteem which Capper commands by re- 
marking: “He is not only able to keep one 
ear to the ground—but ‘ae 

Last week, Capper took a flyer at pro- 
posing a 1948 GOP Presidential nominee. 
Over his regular Sunday-night broadcast 
to his constituency (recorded ‘in Wash- 
ington and flown to Capper-owned 
WIBW in Topeka) the senator said: 

“As a peaceful man of Quaker descent, 
I never anticipated that I would ever sug- 
gest, or support, a professional soldier for 
the White House . . . But in the past few 
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ears I think that General Eisenhower 

as emerged as considerably more than 
a military genius . . . He is, in the highest 
sense of the term, a world statesman... 
I have come to the conclusion that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower of Kansas is my candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1948.” The general’s pelitical 
affiliations are unknown, but his family is 
considered Republican. 


one 


The Chelsea Case 


For sixteen days, Massachusetts police 
had conducted one of the most extensive 
searches in the state’s history. Gov. 
Maurice J. Tobin personally delivered an 
appeal on the r: ‘io. So did Archbishop 
Richard Cushing of Boston. Two 
churches kept open 24 hours a day. All 
this and more too in a valiant effort to 
return a 6-month-old kidnapped baby 
boy to his parents, Navy Machinist’s Mate 
James J. Carlan and his wife Rose (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 17). ; 

Last week a detective making a rou 
tine check of the Carlan home in Chelsea 
found the body of the baby stuffed be- 
neath a cupboard drawer. Mrs. Carlan, 
who had spread the kidnap alarm, ad- 
mitted she had put it there after return- 
ing from a party and discevering the 
boy had smothered. Her reason: She was 
fearful that neighbors would criticize her 
for negligence. 


ons 


Pearl Harbor Fog 


The Congressional investigation into 
the Pearl Harbor disaster grounded last 
week on the shoals of its own partisan- 
ship. In a huff at the inordinate length 
of GOP examination of witnesses, the en- 
tire legal staff, headed by 71-year-old 
William B. Mitchell, resigned. 

S g for himself and his associates, 


Gerhard A. Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford,. 


and John E. Masten, Mitchell asked that 
a new staff be ready to take over in Janu- 
ary because “extensive examination” of 
those on the stand had prevented the in- 
troduction of “much pertinent evidence” 
and protracted the inquiry far beyond its 
original Jan. 3 expiration date. In one 
month of testimony, he said, the com- 
mittee had heard only eight witnesses 
with at least 60 remaining to be ques- 
tioned. 

Silently, the tour Republican members 
of the joint Congressional committee ac- 
cepted Mitchell’s statement. Not so, the 
Democrats. Sen. Alben W. Barkley, chair- 
man, described the loss of Mitchell's 
services as “tragic.” The senator went 
farther—he, himself, was considering res- 
ignation. Two other Democrats, Sen. 
Walter F. George of Georgia and Rep. 
Jere Cooper of Tennessee, indicated they, 
too, might withdraw. 

The GOP defense was lost on most 
observers: the Democrats and the legal 
staff wanted to take the records of five 


‘ 





Harris & Ewing 


Resignation and protest: The Pearl Harbor inquiry’s legal staff calls it quits® 


previous Pearl Harbor investigations;* 
the Republicans wanted to develop the 
evidence first hand. At the weekend, the 
future of the inquiry was still not clear. 
That the committee would continue its 
probe seemed certain, but whether its 
eventual findings would prove creditable 
would depend almost wholly on how 
much the committee revised its standards 
of conduct. (See Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides, page 37). 


ana 


It Was Up te Japan 


After six and a half days on the stand, 
General of the Army Marshall finally was 
released last week as a witness before the 
Pearl Harbor committee. With 26 hours 
of testimony in the record, most of it 
under examination by GOP members, 
Marshall was free to leave for China as 


President Truman’s special envoy (see. 


page 28). . 

In his final days on the stand, these 
significant points were developed: 
@ President Roosevelt had personally di- 
rected Marshall to include in his pre- 
Pear] Harbor warning messages orders 
that American soldiers must wait for 
Japan to commit the first overt act. 
@ Marshall had ordered air reconnais- 
sance photos to be made by armed planes 
over Jap mandated islands eleven days 
before Pearl Harbor, fully aware Japan 
might seize en this as a provocation for 
war. But when, on the morning of Dec. 7, 
he sent his delayed warning message to 
Hawaii, he had not used a telephone be- 
cause it might provoke the Japs. 


oo 


Madhouse by Mistake 


The man’s face was lined, his shoulders 
stooped. The traffic hazards of Detroit 
bewildered him; so did its hurryin 
crowds. In the elevator of the Nation 
Bank Building he was seized by the kind 
ot fright other people feel on their first 
plane ride. Frozen to his lawyer’s side, he 
clutched pathetically at his sole personal 
belonging—a Sears, Roebuck accordion. 

Even to casual bystanders it was ap- 
parent that the figure in the baggy, dark. 





Acme 
Marshall: Witness for six and a half days 


gray suit was paintully unused to city 
ways. How unused they could never 
dream. James Jones, 38, had been in the 
Ionia, Mich., state hospital for the crim- 
inally insane since he was 11 years old. 
Now, after 27 years, he was free—the 
tragic victim of a technical error. 

The case of James Jones was one 
which Michigan officials were under- 
standably loath to discuss. But his new- 
found legal champion, Irving W. Gold- 
smith, wasn’t. The story began in 1912, 
when 5-year-old Jimmy lived with his 
parents and sister near Coldwater, in the 
southern part of the state. His parents 
separated. The mother placed her young- 
sters in an orphanage under her maiden 
name of Jones. She died soon after. 

Apparently because he did not know 
about the change of name, the father 
could not find his boy and girl. In 1918 
he too died, shortly after a mass hearing 
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at which his son and twenty other or- 
phans were committed to the Lapeer 
Home and Training School as “feeble-mind- 
ed, moral idiots, and below morons.” 

Escape Into Bedlam: In 1924 
Jimmy escaped from Lapeer but was 
caught. For this excursion he was sent 
to the Ionia State Hospital for the Crim- 
inal Insane. There he remained until Dec. 
4 of this year—except for a brief but im- 
portant interlude. Attempting another 
break in 1941, he was picked up in Chi- 
cago, but not before Michigan had liber- 
ally sprinkled the country with “wanted” 
circulars featuring his picture. 

Back in Ionia, Jimmy Jones, the man 
no one had ever shown any interest in, 
resumed his 13-hour-a-day job as a head 
cook in charge of canning. (One year he 
canned 7,000 quarts of tomatoes.) His 
pay was a weekly 10-cent package of 
chewing tobacco; his recreation, music 
lessons by mail and a place in the hos- 
pital band. He had no reason to believe 
life would ever be anything more. 

But in the far-off Pacific Northwest 
fate took a hand. In Bellingham, Wash., 
Mrs. Bertha Harrison, sister of Jimmy’s 
father, had been searching for her 
nephew ever since her brother’s death. 
Stymied by a complete lack of clues, she 
chanced to see a “wanted” circular with 
Jones’s picture. She noted a strong physi- 
cal resemblance to her brother. Investi- 
gation proved Jimmy her nephew. 

The Taste of Freedom: After near- 
ly four years of fruitless negotiations, 
Mrs. Harrison visited Michigan. Retained 
by Mrs. Harrison, Goldsmith petitioned 
for a writ of habeas corpus. 

On Dec. 4, in circuit court at Ionia, the 
writ was heard. The attorney charged 
that the mass commitment to Lapeer in 
1918 had violated Jones’s right to con- 


sideration as an individual; that the state ° 


had made no effort to notify relatives; 
that Jones had had no chance to retain 
counsel; that no guardian had been ap- 
pointed; that the medical certificate was 
at fault. Up rose Ionia’s county prose- 
cutor. The state, he said, confessed error. 
The judge signed the writ. Then and 
there Jones, standing stunned and tearful 
and aged beyond his years, was set free. 

With the aunt still searching for his 
sister, Jimmy last week was somewhere 
in Michigan. Armed with his first Social 
Security card, he planned to. get some 
sort of a simple iob and adjust himself 
to a_ new life. At Ionia, the hospital’s 
medical superintendent, Dr. Perry Rob- 
ertson, maintained that his patient had 
been discharged only on a legal tech- 
nicality but would never rise above the 
8- or 9-year-old mental level. 

Jones's attorney took a different view. 
He planned, on behalf of his client, a suit 
against the state for $300,000—$50,000 
apiece for (1) loss of wages while at 
Ionia, (2) loss of future earning power, 
(8) libel, (4) false imprisonment, (5) 
embarrassment and humiliation, and (6) 
nervous disorder (fear). 





Miss Greenwood’s Baby 


Mrs. Teresa Wheeler’s February allot- 
ment check from her soldier husband had 
puzzled her. Not without cause: It car- 
ried a strange notation—an additional $20 
a month for a child born to a “Miss 
Greenwood.” True, a few months earlier 
her husband, Cpl. Francis Wheeler, now 
stationed in Germany, had written from 
England that he wanted a divorce but he 
gave no reason. However, the “reason” 
was not long in coming—from “Miss 
Greenwood” herself, an English girl of 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

“Hello, Teresa,” the ‘letter began, 
“, .. T’m Mary, the girl who is in love 
with your husband and the mother of his 
baby . . . Had there been any love be- 
tween you and Frank I can assure you 
this never would have happened, because 
it is not in my nature to hurt anyone.” 
Both Mary and her baby Doreen, the let- 
ter continued, would be forever grateful 
if Mrs. Wheeler would divorce her hus 
band. “I wish you could see her [Doreen] 
. . . She’s so sweet, and her daddy is real 
proud of her.” 

In San Francisco, Mrs. Wheeler, a ho- 
tel employe, took the news of her bro- 
ken marriage calmly. As she received a 
divorce*® last week she could not even 
find it in her heart to be bitter. 





®Caught in a similar web of circumstance, Charmiel 
Dawn, 22, pretty red-haired daughter of a Los Angeles 
shoemaker, last week divorced Sgt. Lennart Master- 
son, 27. A letter had arrived from St. Croix in Alsace- 
Lorraine, saying Masterson was the father of a son 
born to one Juliet Rohfritsch. 








Jack Q. Robertso 
Atonement: Notorious 40 years ago 
as the murderer of nineteen men, in- 
cluding Idaho’s ex-governor, during la- 
bor wars, Harry Orchard, now 80 and 
a lifer, has read the Bible 40 times 
to atone for his dynamite crimes. 
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“I guess nothing could be done about 
it,” she said. “Frank and I never had any 
children . . . And in one of her letters to 
me, Mary promised that when she comes 
to the States she will look me up.” 


For 


Hi, Santa 


Like millions of other Americans the 
President this week was thinking ot 
Christmas at home. To Harry S. Truman 
that meant, not the White House where 
he has been eight months in residence, 
but Independence, Mo. This week Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret entrained for the 
Midwest to prepare the feast. 

The President himself was staying be- 
hind temporarily. Christmas Eve, follow- 
ing the Roosevelt tradition, he will light 
the giant tree in Lafayette Square oppo- 
site the White House, making a short 
speech and prayer. Christmas morning, 
accompanied. by Secret Service men, he 
will fly to Missouri. 

The holiday celebration will be simple. 
Following his custom, the President will 
eat three turkey dinners: the first at 
home, the second at the home of his 93- 
year-old mother at Grandview, Mo., and 
the third with his 86-year-old aunt, Mrs. 
Joseph T. Noland, who lives across the 
street from the Trumans. 


Ps 


A Roof Over the Head 


Seldom had America’s vaunted in. 
genuity been put to a more severe test. 
The housing shortage, growing worse 
through months and years of war, had 
added many an unfamiliar architectural 
outline to the landscape. Home-sweet- 
home had a new and bitter meaning. 

In Michigan City, Ind., dozens of fam- 
ilies holed up in abandoned boxcars. In 
Los Angeles an inventive couple moved 
into _a chicken coop only recently va 


cated by the hens. Elsewhere the fan- 


‘tastic story was the same. The homeless, 
many of them veterans of the finest fox. 
holes, desperately sought shelter in what- 
ever came to hand—reconverted buses, 
trailers, mobile machine shops, and 
boats.* At that they were luckier than 
the nightly drifters from parks to rail- 
road stations and from Turkish baths to 
hotel and theater lobbies. 

Manifestations of the nationwide snatu 
in housing appeared elsewhere. Vir- 
tually no newspaper was _ without its 
lengthy Rooms Wanted columns; some 
hopeful advertisers tempted landlords 
with offers to redecorate. No town was 
without its evictions or its homes giving 
overcrowded shelter to three and four 
families, no city street without its pave- 
ment pounders buttonholing strangers for 
tips on living space. 

On the official level the troubled pic- 
ture presented itself in terms of cold 
statistics. In four years of war rural Amer- 

*A Cleveland official e that living 


ven 
quien be made out of B-29 aod iberator bomber 
uselages. 
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Returning vets, worst sufferers in the housing crisis, hunt living space through desperate want ads and application blanks 


ica had lost 10.5 per cent of its popula- 
tion to the services and to urban centers. 
This trend to the cities had out-distanced 
the supply of housing facilities. New 
home building was inadequate; as for 
homes already built, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics experts estimated the gross vacancy 
rate (percentage of all unoccupied dwell- 
ings, habitable and nonhabitable, for rent 
and for sale) had plummeted to only 1 
per cent. National Housing Agency fig- 
ures predicted that by the end of next 
year the number of families without a 
place of their own—about half of them 
veterans—would.total 3,240,000. 

Room for the President: By last 
week housing had reared up as a No. 1 
headache for the Truman Administration. 
The President faced a housing problem 
of his own. White House staff offices were 
inadequate and the entire mansion 
needed redecorating; he asked Congress 
for $1,650,000 to do the job. Less simple 
for him was the larger and more imme- 
diate problem confronting the nation— 
how to supply adequate housing while 
curbing a wildly inflationary real-estate 
boom. 

On Wednesday the President offered 
his proposed solution. The program was 
threefold. 
€ Surplus government property suitable 
for housing will be made available to 
states and communities. The facilities, 
including Army and Navy barracks and 
dormitories as well as temporary war- 
worker dwellings, will be utilized either 
on their present sites or moved to new 
sites and remodeled. The President an- 
ticipated that 100,000 such housing units 
would become available in the next few 
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months. Veterans will be given pref- 
erence. 
@ Priority controls, lifted in mid-Octo- 
ber, will be reestablished to channel 
about 50 per cent of all building mate- 
rials into the construction of single or 
multiple-dwelling housing units costin 
$10,000 or less. In the purchase or ren 
of these units veterans will again get 
preference. ; 
@ Unlike the first two, the President’s 
third measure could not be effected 
without Congress. It called for action to 
“avert the further skyrocketing of home 
prices” by setting ceiling prices on the 
sale of old and new houses. Hopefully it 
described as “workable and satisfactory,” 
a bill now before the House, introduced 
by Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, which 
would establish such price ceilings.° 
To expedite his program the President 
named Wilson W. Wyatt, former mayor 
of Louisville, Ky., who planned to move 
into his new job the first of the year. 


. Significance-——- 


The President’s program represented a 
distinct triumph for OPA Chief Chester 
Bowles and a slap at the prestige of Re- 
conversion Director John W. Snyder. 

Bowles had opposed the Oct. 15 aban- 
donment of regulation L-41 with its con- 
trols over building materials; he had 
warned that government failure to chan- 
nel materials into low-cost housing would 
lead to a “boom-and-bust” inflation. But 
the Administration had proved an easy 

*Patman’s limit on a home already built would be 
the first price at which it sold after his bill became 
law; on a new home the ceiling would be based on 
actual building costs, the market value of the land, 


contractor’s 1941 profit on a comparable 
building. 
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prey for the well-organized real-estate 


lobby. Snyder, encouraged by his con- 
struction coordinator, Hugh Potter, ex- 
president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, had lifted L-41 con- 
trols to allow home building at whatever 
price the traffic would bear. As a result 
builders put their limited supply of ma- 
terials into commercial ona ind 
construction and homes well beyond the 
means of low-income groups, especially 
young veterans. Further, old-house prices, 
unhampered by competition of new con- 
struction, inflated terrifically. 

The new program is a frank attempt to 
undo the blunder, which was made plain 
by a torrent of protest by veterans, non- — 
veterans, and local officials. Whether it 
will adequately make amends is another 
question. Everyone approves the move to 
convert surplus government housing. 

. But there is far less unanimity on. the 
program’s other two facets. The OPA 
fears that $10,000 homes—the highest 
price on which the government will grant 
priorities—will become the minimum on 
which contractors concentrate. War De- 
partment surveys have shown that this 
price bracket is still well beyond most 
veterans’ means. The OPA also fears that 
because of the lack of “quality-control” 

rovisions, there is no assurance that a 

10,000 home will have $10,000 worth 
of quality in it. 

Further, the building industry, while 
voicing support of the first two parts of 
the program, shows no change of heart 
about the Patman price-control bill. Even 
its most optimistic advocates foresee a 
long hard struggle to get it through 
Congress. 
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Thunder on the Left 


Congressmen have been impressed, 
some painfully, for many months with 
the presence among them of Rep. Hugh 
De Lacy. In his first year in office, the 
youthful Seattle Democrat has applied so 
effectively the strategy of militant left-. 
wing politics that he has been in the hair 
of many, the object of attack of more 
than a few. 

He covered the ground from the ob- 
scurity of a freshman Congressman to 
recognition on Capitol Hill in amazingly 
few strides. But they were mincing com- 
poe with the seven-league steps that 

ave now thrust him into national promi- 
nence. 

The wavy-haired scholar and former 
shipyard machinist made a speech in the 
House on Nov. 26 that sparked a major 
conflagration. He attacked Ambassador 
Patrick J. Hurley for his support of 
Chiang Kai-shek against the North China 
Communists. In quick succession Hurley 
resigned in protest, a Senate committee 
investigated, General of the Army Mar- 
shall replaced Hurley, and President 
Truman advised Chiang to make peace 
with the Reds and end his one-party rule 
of China (see page 28). 

From Gown to Town: The returns 
to De Lacy in the legal tender of public- 
ity were immediate. Three thousand let- 
ters so swamped his small office he had 
to hire extra help at his own expense. He 
got a bid to his first $100-a-plate dinner 
and repeated his speech over radio net- 
works. 

Whatever they think of his politics, 
which glow redder than those of any con- 
gressman with the possible exception of 
Vito Marcantonio of New York, De 
Lacy’s colleagues could not belittle the 
swath he cut. 

Eight years ago he was contentedly 
progressing as an English teacher at the 
University of Washington. Son of an edu- 
cator, he had stuck to his studies in the 
university, graduating with honors and 
ignorant of politics. He had preferred his 
position of stroke on the university’s 
third-string crew to campus elections. 
What finally exposed him to politics was 
his membership in the _parlor-pinkish 
AFL American Federation of Teachers. 
As chairman of the local he was elected 
to the politically wise Seattle Central 
Labor Council. 

In the spring of 1937 De Lacy, then 
27, caused a sensation when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Seattle 
City Council despite a ban on faculty 
meddling in politics. He was fired, but 
the publicity put him into office. He 
hasn’t been out of a fight since. 

To Fellow Traveler: One year later, 
he was president of the Washington 
Commonwealth Federation, militant left- 
wing organization which fought Ameri- 


can scrap and oil shipments to Japan and 
later opposed American aid to the Allies 
until the ink dried on the Soviet-Nazi 
pact. As sponsor and leader in a dozen 
Communist-front organizations, De Lacy 
took stands on controversial issues that 
read like the case history of a fellow 
traveler: 

@ A member of the Washington delega- 
tion to the 1940 Democratic convention, 
he voiced the delegation’s only “No” to 
F. D. R.’s renomination because the Pres- 
ident was a “warmonger.” 

@ He opposed enactment of the draft 
that same year, calling for defeat of con- 
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De Lacy has made a Red mark on the Hill 


gressmen who voted for “the military dic- 
tatorship.” 

@ After Germany attacked Russia, he de- 
manded extension of the draft law. 

@ He joined in the appeal to President 
Roosevelt for Earl Browder’s release from 
prison and served in the defense of Harry 
Bridges. 

Of Reddest Hue: With such a rec- 
ord, De Lacy had a rough time in his 
race for Congress last year. He barely 
won the nomination in the Democratic 
primary and trailed other Democratic 
candidates in the November landslide, al- 
though winning. He slid easily into the 
Marcantonio bloc when he came to the 
Capitol. Still as enthusiastic at 35 as a 
college sophomore, he has tangled with 
old-timers in the House: John Rankin on 
Red-baiting, E. E. Cox on the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, Howard 
Smith on labor. Except for Rankin, he 
takes on his opponents without losing his 
almost perpetual grin. De Lacy thinks 
quickly on his feet but his friends point 
to two weaknesses: he scatters his fire to 
cover too many fields and he adheres too 
religiously to the pro-Soviet line. A con- 
gressman who joined De Lacy in the de- 
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mand that American forces be withdrawn 
from China complained: “When I asked 
him about Russia withdrawing too, he 
didn’t have an answer.” 

Despite the Red label, De Lacy is in 
solidly and Seattle Democrats believe he 
will be reelected. He studiously takes 
care of constituents’ requests and is in 
regular contact with them through his 
weekly newspaper, The New World. The 
pace he keeps is terrific and when he 
isn’t working he keeps busy doing handy. 
man chores in his $14,000 Washington 
home. An expert carpenter, he built a 
scale-model doll house for his daughter's 
Christmas present. 

But last week the pace got him down. 
While the House fought over labor legis- 
lation and full employment, De Lacy sat 
in his office immobilized. He had lost his 
voice after addressing the Council of 
- iia Friendship in Philadel- 
phia. 
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Turnabout 


Newsmen ineligible for the Hardrock 
Club, exclusive’ society of White House 
aides and reporters who traveled with 
President Truman during the 1944 cam- 
paign or to Potsdam, are planning a rival 
organization: “Newspapermen who are 
not close to Truman Club.” Its insigne: 
a telescope. 
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Meet the Boss 


“For the benefit of employes who may 


“never see him,” USDA, official organ of 


the Department of Agriculture, gives 
these impressions of Secretary Clinton P. 
Anderson in the current issue: 

“Tall . . . well-proportioned . . . wholly 
admirable platform presence . . . firm- 
ness of purpose . . . superior intellectual 
grasp ... fair and square . . . honest and 
dependable . . . thoroughly human... 
attractive and vital personality . . . a cue 
tivated American in the best sense.” 
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Now It Can Be Told 


During the war, the approaches to the 
Bureau of Standards were carefully’ 
reheat by special police. Projects were 

iscussed by employes in hushed tones. 
With peace, security precautions have 
lessened. Last week, the Department of 
Commerce proudly announced one of the 
bureau’s latest discoveries: “It is a mis- 
take to paint the exterior of a house 
either too frequently or too infrequently.” 
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Situation Normal 


A Washington official last week re 
ceived a request from the Naval Training 
Station at Great Lakes, Ill., for informa 
tion on a prospective employe. He was 
asked to testify to the applicant's suit- 
ability for a position “directly concerned 
with the prosecution of the war.” 








it made hot news by cooling a tire 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Every time a wheel on your car 
turns, a section of the tire flattens 
out or flexes as it contacts the road. 
This action (it happens about 
15,000,000 times in 20,000 miles!) 
makes heat within your tire. And 
heat is a deadly enemy of rubber. 

Long before the war, Goodyear 
pioneered the fight against tire heat 
by developing a rayon cord which 
gives a thinner, stronger tire gen- 
erating less heat. Goodyear used 
rayon in making millions of truck 
and army tires during the war. But, 
some day soon, Goodyear Tires made 


with rayon will be ready for your 
car ... to give such mileage, safety 
and comfort as you have never be- 
fore known. A set of these new 
Goodyears will probably last longer 
than you will want to keep your car! 
The perfection of the rayon cord 
passenger tire— another Goodyear 
“first” —is the biggest tire news 
since Goodyear’s development of 
the multiple-ply cord tire itself, 33 
years ago. And its early appearance 
on the road will be another reason 
why “more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading tire builder, Goodyear also is an 
experienced worker in many other fields 
— metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics... 
constantly developing new products that 
will serve you better. 
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This is the hour—out of all time—when 
the heart has reason to make known its 
joy. With a welcome for the traveler, 
home from a journey—with a candle 
in the window, a carol sung in the night. 

But there is perhaps no more eloquent 
way to express the season’s gladness than 
through a gift of music. Year after year, 
your Capehart or Farnsworth will re- 
weave the star-touched spell of Christ- 
mas—like some enchanted package 
whose contents never wane. 

Already today’s new Farnsworth 
models, from table sets to important 


cabinets—from approximately $25 to 


$300—are arriving in dealers’ show-: 


rooms — delighting eager listeners with 
their stirring, richly colored quality 
of tone—convincing testimony to elec- 
tronic research which stretches back 
long before war’s coming. 


Or, may we suggest that you plan 
now towards early ownership of a mag- 
nificent Capehart endowed with a revo- 
lutionary new tonal system—improved 
in every respect even to the record- 
changer which has won so much acclaim 
for its smooth, unique action? The new 


Capehartsand the Panamuse by Capehart 
will be priced at about $300 to $1500. 
Whatever your selection—Capehart or 
Farnsworth, you will be choosing an in- 
strument of lasting pleasure, the highest 
quality possible at its cost. Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. 
“O Littte Town oF BETHLEHEM,” one of the most 
beloved of all Christmas carols, is the theme of 
Bernard Lamotte’s painting which depicts the fa- 
miliar story of the Wise Men wending toward the 
beckoning light of the risen star. Portfolios of re- 
productions of paintings in the Capehart Collection 


may be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart 
dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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ell and his colleagues are not the only 

ple who have reason to be disap- 
pointed with the conduct of the Pearl 
Harbor investigation. 

The general public has equally good 
reason. As the hearings are being con- 
ducted, it is getting a confused pic- 
ture and has only a remote 
chance of ever obtaining a 
definitive answer to the key 
question: Who was respon- 
sible for the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Men who feel responsi- 
bility for the future security 
of the United States are dis- 
appointed and disturbed be- 
cause the investigation has. 
revealed certain details 
about the American success 
in code-breaking. It was absolutely 
necessary for the members of the com- 
mittee to have the decoded intercepts 
of the Pearl Harbor period and the 
months leading up to it. But, over the 
protest of General Marshall, the com- 
mittee has put on the record additional 
facts which give clues to the methods 
used by the code breakers. It is impos- 
sible for anyone who is not an expert 
to appraise the gravity of these dis- 
closures. I can report only that officials 
who should know fear that a security 
asset hardly less valuable than the 
atomic bomb has been impaired. 

But those who have the deepest rea- 
sons to be disappointed and distressed 
with the course of the inquiry are the 
leaders of the Republican party. Dis- 
appointment is probably the right 
word to describe the reactions of the 
unreconstructed isolationists and of 
other backward-looking partisans who 
hoped to make a case on which to fight 
another campaign against Roosevelt. 
Distress should be the reaction of all 
other Republicans—distress at the im- 
pressions given by the Republican 
members of the committee. 


The working hypothesis of the 
Republican members seems to be—or 
to have been—that Mr. Roosevelt want- 
ed war with the Japanese; its corol- 
lary that he baited them into an attack 
on Pearl Harbor. I don’t believe all 
four members believed this hypothesis. 
Perhaps none believed it entirely. At 
least two of them definitely merit a 
less harsh appraisal. But all have 
acted, more or less, as if they believed 
it or something very much like it. 

As this column reported several 
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How Not to Get the Pearl Harbor Facts 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
Chief Counsel William D. Mitch- . 


weeks ago, no evidence has been 
adduced to support any such fantastic 
notions. Every previously unpublished 
fact so far brought out at the investi- 
gation has refuted them. 

As the inquiry has moved from the 


Hawaii to be on the alert, 
the idea that Mr. Roosevelt 
planned it that way seems 
still to be inspiration for part 
of the Republican question- 
ing. But that does not ex- 
plain entirely the behavior of 

the Republican examiners. 
Let us take, as an exam- 
ple, the examination of Gen- 
eral Marshall, a key witness. 
He acknowledged his gen- 
eral responsibility for the 
errors and omissions of the General 
Staff on the eve of Pearl Harbor. He 
admitted his own oversights and mis- 
appraisals. The Republicans, very 
properly, cross-exam’ned him. But 
this cross-examination ran four days 
and was much like that of local prose- 
cutors trying to shake the alibi of a 
criminal previously convicted of three 
burglaries and suspected of a fourth. 
It did not elicit one new fact or opinion. 

How long the investigation takes 
is unimportant. It should take as long 
as is necessary to explore and weigh 
all the evidence. Mr. Mitchell and his 
colleagues thought that the job could 
be done completely and well approxi- 
mately within the time limit of Jan. 3 
originally fixed by Congress. Maybe 
they were too optimistic. But Mr. 
Mitchell was unquestionably correct in 
deciding that nothing very compre- 
hensible or otherwise worthwhile was 
likely to come out of the hearings as 
they were being conducted. 

The Democrats on the committee 
had been content, on the whole, to let 
the Republicans ask questions ad in- 
finitum. They felt that they had noth- 
ing to fear. Mr. Mitchell stated in ten- 
dering his resignation that no member 
of the committee had placed any re- 
striction on him and that “we have had 
access to all pertinent records .. .” 


Whether the present Pearl Har- 
bor inquiry can*be redeemed depends 
very largely on how the Republican 
members react to Mitchell’s rebuke. 
Unless the investigation proceeds in a 
more orderly way, it will never answer 
the questions the public is entitled to 
have answered. 
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since 1915...as you'll see from this 


interesting new 65-page catalog. 


SEND FOR IT...IT'S PREG! 


If you, too, think you 
know all about the 
Elliott System of Ad- 
dressing because 
you’ve used it satis- 
factorily for years, see 
Elliott’s new catalog! 
elt describes some of 
the many patented 
mechanical improve- 
ments, running into 
the hundreds, that 
account for Elliott’s popular success. Its pages 
interestingly illustrate some of the time-and- 
work-saving Elliott superiorities that are the 
reason so many Elliotts are bought by firms for- 
merly using other makes of addressing machines. 
From the largest Elliott, imprinting millions 
of addresses at the rate of 80 a minute, to the 
new little 17-lb. Elliott Addresserette, designed 
for lists of only a few hundred names, there’s 
an improved Elliott for every requirement. As 
an essential part of your future business ex- 


- pansion, learn today about modern Elliott Ad- 


dressing Machines. Write now, on your business 
letterhead, for Elliott’s new free 65-page catalog. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Our Sudden Warmth to Russia 
Raises Hope for Moscow Talks 


Straws at UNO Meeting Point 
Toward Real Effort to Effect 
Understanding on the Peace 


The hopes and fears of the world fo- 
cused on wintry Moscow last week. There 
the Big Three—Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, and Foreign Commissar Vyache- 
slaff M. Molotoff—assembled in almost 
atomic haste. Most of the portents did not 
invite optimism. But from the leisurely 
gathering of the preparatory conference 
of the United Nations Organization in 
London came a clue that was full of hope. 
There the American and Russian delega- 
_ tions worked together like brothers. 
Edward Weintal, NEwswEeEx diplomatic 
correspondent, cabled the story: 


There was a mild commotion in the 
room marked Gentlemen at the head- 
quarters of the American Preparatory 
Commission delegation. A chance visitor 
was astonished to find reposing peace- 
fully on a plumbing fixture a long sheet 
of yellow paper—a secret telegram from 


Secretary Byrnes addressed to the chair- 
man of the American delegation. “Please 
consult Mr. Gromyko,” the visitor began 
to read before realizing the document’s 
nature. A harassed official, rushing in 
seconds later, was relieved to find the 
document unharmed, and its secrecy, ex- 
cept for the opening sentence, inviolate. 

Bear Meets Eagle: Whatever speci- 
fic consultation the misplaced telegram 
might have called for, it was obvious 
all through last week’s Preparatory Com- 
mission proceedings that the American 
delegate, Adlai Stevenson, consulted An- 
drei Gromyko, the Soviet representative, 


‘intimately and often. In fact, harmony 


between the two delegations was the out- 


_ standing feature of this conference. This 


harmony was best shown in the earnest- 
ness and warmth of Soviet support for 
placing permanent UNO headquarters in 
the United States. A s made by a 
Ukrainian alternate delegate, Vassily A. 
Tarasenko, with its tones of friendship 
for the American people, its tribute to the 
American part to victory, its homage to 
the late President Roosevelt, would have 
done credit to the best Fourth of July 
speakers. On Dec. 15 the conference 
voted by 30-14 to establish the perma- 
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Moscow bound: Secretary Byrnes bids good-by to General Eisenhower 
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nent headquarters in the United States, 

A Russian desire for cooperation with 
the United States was also evident in 
other matters. Where in last fall’s execu. 
tive-committee deliberations, the Rus- 
sians fought like lions against placing 
Security Council affairs under a general 


- UNO secretariat, they now agreed to a 


department of Security Council ‘affairs 
within the general secretariat. They 
yielded. again by abandoning their former 
ee attitude on UNO’s taking over 
old League of Nations affairs. They agreed 
to permit UNO inheritance of such 
League functions as health, narcotics con- 
trol, treaty registration, and other mat- 
ters to be determined later by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

What is more, Gromyko and his col- 
leagues, who during the executive-com- 
mittee session hardly bothered attending 
subcommittee meetings, waiting to raise 
their objections until the final reports had 
been drafted, now meticulously attended 
discussions in the preliminary stages. 
Thus they speeded up conference proce- 
dure. Wise delegates say this new Rus- 
sian policy at best signifies a genuine 
change toward cooperation with the 
Western Powers, at worst a desire to 
establish an alibi if UNO should fail. 
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Moscow Snowstorm 


From the little windows of the big 
C-54’s cabin, Secretary of State James F. 
Bymes could see nothing but snow whirl- 
ing past in the early northern darkness. 
He turned to Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, 
his suave, Russian-speaking assistant: “I 
hope we don’t crash into mountains.” 
Bohlen replied: “There are no mountains 
around here.” “Yes,” Byrnes said, “but 
you don’t know where ‘here’ is.” 

A few minutes later the plane slipped 


_ through a hole in the clouds. Below it 


appeared the runways and buildings of 
the Moscow Central Airport. After an 
hour of circling in the snowstorm and just 
a few minutes before a limited gas sup- 
ply would have forced the pilot to head 

ack toward Berlin, Secretary Byrnes 
reached his goal. 

Spraying snow as it landed, the C-54 
taxied up to the welcoming delegation. 
The icy wind blew against Byrnes’ gray 
felt hat, tan overcoat, and light scarf as 
he stepped from the plane. But the Sec- 
retary managed a wisecrack: “We had 
some trouble getting to Moscow, but we 
are not the only ones who have had 
trouble getting here.” Four years and one 
week previously the German offensive 
against the Soviet capital had foundered. 

Bymes was driven to Spasso House, 
the residence of Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman. Relaxing in the comfort of its 
central heating, the Secretary defined the 
purpose of the Big Three meeting to cor- 
respondents. It was: “No peace confer- 
ence, no delegation, no formal Foreign 
Ministers’ Council meeting—just explora- 
tory.” Furthermore: “I think it a far more 
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important thing if we make contact for 
an exchange of views rather than meet 
to make announcements. I think great 
progress will have been made if we 
achieve a better understanding.” 

Fur on the British: The following 
day, in another snowstorm, the C-54 car- 
rying Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
barely made Moscow. Bevin was forced 
to twist sideways before he could ease 
his bundled-up bulk down the plane 
steps. Unlike the Americans, the British 
were prepared for Moscow weather. The 
Foreign Office had provided its delegates 
with fur hats and fur coats. 

This week the delegates settled down 
to a series of conferences in Spiridonovka 
House, the ornate home of a Czarist mer- 
chant where most of the 1943 Moscow 
conference meetings were held. Not un- 
til after the New Year did Byrnes and 
Bevin expect to attend the tremendous 
Kremlin banquet that traditionally winds 
up Moscow conferences. In between lay 
many days of hard negotiations. 
Significance-—— 

Critics charged that one of the chief 
reasons for the failure of the London con- 
. ference of foreign ministers was lack of 
peemestion. This time Secretary Byrnes 
eft for Moscow with even less prepara- 
tion than when he departed for London. 
There was a reason, however. Three 
weeks ago Foreign Commissar Molotoff 
had hinted that internal affairs might pre- 
vent his attending the United Nations 
Organization Council and Assernbly meet- 
ings in London next month. Both the 
United States and Britain were epending 
on these meetings to work ou, some so- 
lution for control of the atom @omb. 

Byrnes decided that in spitegf the 
happy precedent of the Lonqw 
ence, he and Bevin should 
Moscow as soon as possible, emg. 
it meant going without dra 
agenda in advance. That was 
for the suddenness with wh’ 
posed the present meeting. 

In‘ addition to bringing 
wholeheartedly into the UN 
tions and persuading them t 
Truman-Attlee atomic-bomb .- 
mula, the Moscow conferen 
to deal with a number of th 
that have been disturbing re 
tween Russia and Britain and 
States. Iran is obviously one o: 

Another is the problem of 
nition of the Russian-sponsor 
ian and Rumanian Government. 
connection Byrnes intends to shcw Molp- 
toff the reports drawn up by Mark Eth- 
ridge, the Louisville publisher recently 
sent by the State Department on a tour 
of the Balkans. Ethridge’s report shows 
that the Red Army alienated the peoples 
of Rumania and Bulgaria and bred 
hatred for the Russian-sponsored regimes. 
Byrnes’s objective is to prove to. Molo- 
toff that Russia would benefit by broad- 
ening the Bulgarian and Rumanian Gov- 
ernments. 

















Iran: Who's Leaving? 


At the 1943 Teheran conference Pre- 
mier Stalin offered his famous toast to 
American industry—without which, he 
said, the war could not be won. Even as 
he spoke, a part of that industry’s pro- 
duction was passing through Iran and 
Teheran. It was on its way to the Red 
Army and the stuff was shoved through 
by troops of the Persian Gulf Command. 
The Russians later decorated a number of 
Americans for their achievements in Iran. 

Last week David Zaslavsky, political 
writer for the Moscow paper Pravda, 
asked a number of rhetorical questions: 
“As far as is known, the United States 
has no agreement with Iran about the 





to Russia after an attempt 25 years ago 
to establish another Russian-inspired 
Iranian provincial government. 

Thus, as so often in the past when the 
Western Allies came to negotiate a prob- 
lem with the Soviets, they were faced 
with a fait accompli. 
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Nazi Crimes: From A to Z 


Germans will be Germans, whatever 
the risk. With painstaking precision, 


_Nazi leaders recorded their every deed, 


however horrible. They ordered the doc- 
uments destroyed should the enemy 
approach and killed hirelings who wit- 
nessed: their crimes. But there were too 


Recess at Nuremberg: Hess meditates while Goring chats 


presence of United States troops there. 


_If Premier Hakimi says American troops 


have to be evacuated, it means they were 
‘brought in. There is no agreement, but 
there are troops! When did they appear? 
Why did they appear? Where are they? 
How many are they? Why do they re- 
main there? When are they leaving and 
are they leaving?” 

Zaslavsky’s article appeared the day 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes arrived 
in Moscow for the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference. It did not sound like a helpful 
portent for a Big Three solution to the 
problem of Iran. Moscow had already 
turned down an American request to 
move its troops from Iran by Jan. 1 in- 
stead of by March 2, as provided for in 
the 1945 Anglo-Soviet agreement. The re- 
volt in the northern province of Azerbai- 
jan, which the Iranians charged was 
Soviet-inspired, grew worse. On Dec. 16 
the Moscow radio reported that a “Na- 
tional Government of Iranian © Azer- 
baijan” had been established in Tabriz, 
the provincial capital. The head of the 
new regime was Jaafar Pishevari, who fled 


many documents, too many witnesses. 
Last week the Nazis’ own thoroughness 
turned on them again in Nuremberg. In 
evidence seized by the Allies, and from 
the lips of survivors, fresh details of Nazi 
crime unfolded before the 21* accused 
war criminals in the prisoners’ dock. 

@ In December 1941, Hans Frank la- 
mented in his diary that there were still 
some 8,000,000 Jews in Eastern Poland. 
Two years later he was happy to report 
that no more than 100,000 Jews were 
left. An aide to Heinrich Himmler re- 
vealed that in all about 6,000,000 Jews 
had been killed. | ‘ 

@ In a report entitled “The Most Striking 
Tactics Employed in the Destruction of 
Jews,” a proud SS man boasted of his 
skill in wiping out the Warsaw ghetto 
by fire and explosives. Another proud 
Elite Guard photographed a pogrom, his 
film clearly showing SS troops beating 
naked Jews to death. 

@ An SS directive approving .the use of 





*Recovered from his cranial hemorrhage, Ernst 
Kaltenbrunner joined the group to answer for his 
crimes as No. 2 Gestapo man. 
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concentration camp inmates for industrial 
labor did so only with the understanding 
that “they are to be worked to death.” 
@ “In March 1945, at the Mauthausen 
concentration camp,” declared an Ameri- 
can prosecutor, “the death register showed 
that in 123 hours, 208 persons died at 
brief intervals. They all died of ‘heart 
trouble,’ and they died in alphabetical 
order, beginning with Mr. Ackermann... 
and ending with Mr. Zinger.” At Flossen- 
burg concentration camp, the Nazis ob- 
served the holidays last year by hanging 
internees beside gay Christmas trees. 
But the Germans who listened in court 


were still Germans. All except Hans 
Frank joined in a frenzy of enthusiasm 
when they watched a film showing their 





reckoned by the Germans the greatest 
general of them all. “Eisenhower had the 
broader view,” Lahousen explained, “and 
was the greatest planner of the war. He 
had what all great commanders must 
have if they are to realize their potentiali- 
ties—full authority to make any decision 
he chose . . . He had ten times the au- 
thority of any German general and it 
aid off . . . He took great gambles... 
but he won and that justified his daring.” 
@ “In a tactical or dashing sense in mili- 
tary operations, [Gen. George S.] Patton 
was no doubt the outstanding American 
. . . leader of troops in the field.” 
@ Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, hero of North African desert 
warfare, was the “best the English had. 
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Interlude in Paris: The Prince of Zombies protests 


various heydays. Their faces beamed 
and they wriggled like children as soldicrs 
goose-stepped across the screen, Hitler 
screamed at the Reichstag, and each of 
his chiefs strutted in celebration of Nazi 
power. 

During a scene showing Hitler harangu- 
ing the party at its annual rally in Nurem- 
berg, Hermann Goring assured his neigh- 
bor: “If the Americans would show the 
entire . . . film I’m sure that. even Jus- 
tice [Robert H.] Jackson would join .the 
Nazi party.” 


Bao 


Through Enemy Eyes 


Last week the victors saw themselves 
through the enemy’s eyes. In Nuremberg, 
where he had testified for the prosecution, 
an intelligence officer high in Wehrmacht 
councils picked his favorites among Al- 
lied commanders in Europe. In an inter- 


view with the Associated Press, Maj. Gen. - 


Erwin Lahousen spoke for the German 
General -Staff: 
@ General of the Army Eisenhower was 


He was the most dynamic and the near- 
est thing to Rommel the Allies had.” 

@ Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff, who led 
the Red Army westward from Stalingrad 
to Berlin, stood “head and shoulders, in 
oe cunts, above the other Russian gen- 
erals. 

@ In the German ranks, Field Marshal 
Fritz Erich von Mannstein held first place 
for his sweep through Poland to the 
Crimea. 

@ “Before the war, the opinion among 
the German Army staff was that America 
. . . had at its disposal all the resources 
needed to wage war, but that it would 
not be able to give the leadership neces- 
sary” to turn those resources and “well- 
fed football players” into a powerful war 
machine. Early in the war the Russians 
showed more daring and imagination 
than their Allies, but at the end the Ger- 
taans rated the three Allied armies about 


* equally. 


@ In counterintelligence, his own special- 
ty, Lahousen rated the British first, the 
Americans and Russians tied for second 
place, and the Germans last. 
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The Little Nibelung 


Anton A. Mussert stopped growing 
when he was 4 feet 10 inches tall. There- 
after this Dutch Nibelung developed into 
as crafty and power-hungry a little man 
as the dwarfs in the German legend who 
stole the Rhine gold. His one professional 
success as an engineer was the construc- 
tion of the Amsterdam-Rhine Canal. His 
outstanding prewar escapade was mar- 
rying at 28, after divorcing his first wife, 
the wealthy 46-year-old aunt who had put 
him through college. In 1931, he founded 
the Dutch National Socialist party. 

Mussert built up a sabotage network 
in preparation for the German invasion 
of the Netherlands. The Nazis named him 
Dutch Fiihrer in 1942. For four years he 
led a campaign of oppression and terror 
against his fellow countrymen. Last week, 
in a courtroom that was once the ball- 
room of Princess Juliana’s palace in The 
Hague, he made the usual quisling plea: 
All he had done was for Vis country’s 
good. A special court sentenced Anton 
Mussert to death for high treason. 


al 


Zombie in the Dock 


Prince Batoula or Prince of Zombies, 
as the 6-foot Negro called himself, cut a 
broad swath through Paris before the 
war. He worked as a fakir at the 1937 
International Exposition, and spent freely 
in the smarter night clubs. Rumor later 
identified him as the fiancé of a wealthy 
white American, as a big operator in 
Congo railroads, and as a leader in relief 
work for Senegalese prisoners. Only one 
thing was certain: During the occupation, 
the Prince opened a German propaganda 
shop in the Grand Hotel, renamed him- 
self Alioune Mamadou Kane, and _ took 
the title of Grand Marabout. This, he ex- 
plained, meant he was Black King or 
Pope of the Moslems. 

Last week, the Marabout occupied the 
prisoner's dock in the Paris Court of 
Justice. He wore a gray coat over a beige 
trench coat, a rust-colored suit, a white 
sweater, and an orange head bandanna 
he felt his rank entitled him to retain in 
court. Forty witnesses, mostly excitable 
Negroes, testified in unison on his behalf. 
The judge and prosecutor, according to 
informal French custom, roared indiscrim- 
inately at the prisoner and witnesses. The 
Marabout babbled, laughed, and sobbed, 
made incoherent references to Congo rail- 
roads, tried to explain how he came to 
speak French with a Brittany accent, de- 
nounced the Minister of Colonies, and 
quoted André Gide. It was as cacophon- 
ous as a Harlem jam session. 

When the judge roared “Where did 
you get your money?” the defendant re- 
plied tolerantly: “In the same way as the 
Pope—I had many faithful followers.” 
Senegalese witnesses declared that he was 
not a Prince, not a Marabout, not even a 
Moslem but a Catholic. ; 

But out of the confusion, one charge 
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London: Consumer goods are nearly 
as scarce as ever. Sometimes you can 
find an aluminum saucepan. There are 
some enamel ones on the market. Nail 
polish is promised within the next few 
months. Some parachute nylon is avail- 
able by the yard, but at ration-coupon 
rates that save nothing against buying 
finished underwear. Since tens of thou- 
sands of suits for men, women, and 
children are held up for lack of linings, 
there isn’t much of the stuff around 
anyway. Real silk will probably go di- 
rectly to the lingerie trade. China de- 
partments still feature coarse, glarin 
white “utility” ware. Such househol 
oddments as stair-carpet rods and pic- 
ture hooks are unobtainable. Only bright 
spots: The butter ration has been slightly 
increased and oranges appear about 
once a month. 

London looks drab and pinched. To 
add to it, there’s the usual December 
damp. Even when the sun is out the 
streets and sidewalks exude wetness. 
Women’s red and white bare legs are 
back again—red when they're chapped. 

There’s some annoyance that able- 
bodied men are being used to demolish 
pillboxes and widen roads when houses 





are Britain’s greatest need. According 


Here and There With NEWSWEEK Correspondents 


to press reports j two permanent 
houses have been built since the Labor 
government came in, and two people 
have been reported as offering to share 
their quarters. Unofficial reports, how- 
ever, say that prefabricated houses are 
now being built at the rate of 500 a 
week. Apparently the permanent hous- 
ing program cant get really under way 
now until spring, because of the frost. 

Sydney: This city returned to bush- 
town conditions when a strike of coal 
miners and seamen compelled the gov- 
ernment to ration electricity. Each house 
was limited to one 60-watt light, which 
had to be switched off at 9 p.m. Radio 
stations were allowed on the air one 
hour daily. Movies and theaters closed 
unless they had an auxiliary electric 
supply. The newspapers’ current was 
cut by half, the weeklies shut down. 
Stores, restaurants, and hotels were put 
on the same basis as private homes. 
Even hospitals used candles and hurri- 
cane lamps. | 

“Never in the history of industrial 
strife has so much been suffered by so 
many to save the faces of so few,” The 
Melbourne Sun editorialized as 500,000 
workers temporarily lost their jobs. The 
strikes ostensibly sprang from the dis- 


mously, One newspaper Paris 
“Chicago sur Seine.” 


missal of Dan Parker, steelworker ot 
Port Kembla, New South Wales, be- 
cause he had refused to switch from 
valveman to lidman and pinch-hit for 
an absentee mate. A Communist-led 
iron workers’ union started to strike, 
whereupon Communist-led seamen’s 
and miners’ unions joined-in. 

Paris: With Christmas approaching, 
the French are preoccupied with the 
difficult problem of finding gifts. Here 
are samples of what is available in the 


black markets: brandy at $14 a bottle; 


champagne at $10 a bottle; a two-slice 
box of paté de foie gras at $10; a leather 
handbag at $160; a pair of French ny- 
lons at $40. Toys worth $1 to $5 run as 
high as $100. A cartoon shows a child 
looking at a doll priced at $120 with the 
mother saying: “But darling, wouldn't 
you like a ‘real’ baby sister instead?” 
A department-store detective declares 
almost nostalgically that shoplifting is a 
dying profession in France. Merchandise 
is so scarce it is not worth the shoplifters’ 
time. Talented thieves are turning their 
efforts elsewhere with the result that 
street robberies, auto thieveries, and 
housebreakings are increasing enor- 
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stuck. The Marabout had worked for the 
Germans. He had organized a service to 
help Senegalese prisoners and had sold 
provisions thus obtained in the black 
market. Sentenced to five years at forced 
labor, the Marabout marched majestically 
to the Black Maria. For his followers and 
the world he made one last observation: 
“Truth is like the sun. One cannot put it 
in one’s pocket. It will always come out. 


The Brothels of Paris 


The Municipal Council of Paris took 
up the question of brothels last week with 
Gallic aplomb. Councillor Marthe Rich- 
ard proposed an ordinance closing all 
Paris houses of prostitution as well as the 
bars where tarts drum up business. She 
demanded a squad of policewomen to 
enforce the ordinance. The council lis- 
tened gravely to the request, then dis- 
cussed it without mentioning venereal 
disease or promiscuity. Critics of Paris 
madams and their girls wanted them put 
out of business for only one reason: “Col- 
laboration” with the Germans. 


oo 


Full Payment 


The United States, Britain, Russia, and 
France have a bare six weeks to settle 
one of the most complicated problems in 
the history of diplomacy and economics. 
By Feb. 2, 1946, the Allies are obliged 
by the Potsdam agreements to evolve a 


definition of the sort of economy: they 
mean to permit postwar Germany. On 
Dec. 11, the State Department issued a 
long statement dealing with this and other 
reparations questions. Secretary of State 


James F. Byrnes also defined American 


policy toward Germany. 
Last month Byron Price, former chief 


of wartime censorship, submitted to Pres-: 


ident Truman his personal’ recommenda- 
tions based on a survey of Germany. 
Price’s conclusions, in effect, were that 
the Potsdam agreements. had turned out 
to be unworkable. He recommended their 
review and revision. Now the State De- 
partment took exactly the opposite view. 
It proclaimed that the United States 
would “abide strictly by the terms of the 
[Potsdam] declaration which imposes a 
severe reparations obligation on Ger- 
many.” 

In line with this, Byrnes made these 
points: (1) Liberated areas would be 
aided even at the cost of delay in Ger- 
man recovery; (2) The German pop- 


ulation would be given enough food to’ 
insure a minimum of 1,550 calories daily _ 


to prevent mass starvation this winter. 
(Price inferred that starvation and disease 
would result from this low ration.) 

_ The State Department envisaged a 
two-year period during which it will be 


necessary for the Allies in effect to sup- - 


port the German economy. During this 
period reparations will be extracted from 
the Reich in the form of capital goods. 
Complicated paragraph after complicated 


paragraph in the State Department state- 





Pr] 


ment dealt with the formulas under 
which the amount of industry to be left 
to Germany would be determined. But 
apparently it will be up to American 
authorities in Germany to interpret the 
formulas—something the Army has com- 
plained about bitterly for months. 


Significance-—~— 
The department's réiteration of its 
German policy ignored the French de- 


mand that the Ruhr and Rhineland be’ 


separated from the Reich, and called for 
a 1948 Reich with the boundaries of 
1989, np for the regions annexed by 
Poland and Russia. It = ran counter to 
the recent trend of British policy in sup- 
porting a considerable restoration of Ger- 
man industrial capacity. And it eft: the 
fundamental dilemma unsolved: how to 
satisfy the reparations demands of the 
various Allies and still leave enough Ger- 
man industry to maintain the self-sup- 


porting economy that the State Depart- 


ment’s policy envisages. 


eo 


A Jury of Peers 


It looked as if Lord Haw Haw might 
yet have the last laugh. The German- 
sponsored broadcaster who plagued Brit- 
ons with forebodings during the war's 
darkest months beat two counts of trea- 
son at his trial last September. He proved 
that he’d been born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and was not a subject of the King. But 
he was found guilty on a third count that 
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de. O MATTER what you manufacture, you 
be’ may be able to improve your operations 
- or lower your costs with one of these amazing 
“wa new products from petroleum. 
r to Not fuels, not lubricants, they are petro- 
‘al leum products that go into the processing of 
the manufactured goods. That’s why we call them 
to Process Products. 
va . Atpresent there are hundreds of these prod- 
1p- ucts at work in 30 basic U.S. industries. Yet 
irt- this*is only the beginning. Almost daily, 
- Socony-Vacuum engineers are discovering new 
processing needs that lead to new applications 
for present products or entirely new products. . 
ht This is a new kind of service to industry. 
a Let your Socony-Vacuum Representative giv 
it- you full details. ; 
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“ SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
ed 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Mag- 
Y., nolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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Tune in “Information Please’ — Mon. Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T. —NBC 
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In the lumbering industry, a new Socony-Vacuum Process Product helps 
save valuable timber. The product—a wax emulsion—is used to coat ex- 
posed grain surfaces, prevent them from cracking during aging and drying. 





New and improved textile oils 
are making possible finer woolens, 
worsteds and rayons. 


Process Products from Petroleum 
keep rubber coating for cables 
from checking under sunlight. 





New Plasticizers and wax emulsions are finding widespread use in the 
ceramics industry. For instance, the ceramics parts (above) were molded 
with the aid of a wax emulsion. 


A new service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL CO., INC. 
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| as holder of a British passport he owed 


allegiance to the King anyway. He was 
sentenced to hang. 

Last week his appeal reached Britain’s 
highest court, the House of Lords. The 
King’s Robing Room, a miniature replica 
of the House, in which the lords have sat 
since they gave up their own chamber to 
the bombed out House of Commons in 
1941, was crowded to capacity. Some 
dignified lawyers were reduced to sitting 
in the fireplace. Pink-faced and unemo- 
tional, William Joyce sat in the prison- 
er’s dock. 

For three days, bewigged attorneys ar- 
gued. Lord Chancellor Sir William Jo- 
witt, in sot wig and black gown, 
sat with his back to the symbolic 
mace and woolsack and listened. 
So did the four lords who 
flanked him, dressed in mufti 
and trying to keep warm in the 
unheated room. But the five 
lords couldn’t agree and post- 
poned decision until this week. 


oo 


Reluctant Borrowers 


large, thought the British had 
got their. $4,400,000,000 loan 
on bargain terms. Congress ap- 
peared to be ready to approve it 
but not by a very large margin. 
And the clamor of the rest of 
the world for help seemed be- 
yond the capacitv of even the 
United States to satusty 

But to some Britons last week 
it was an “economic Munich”; 
to others, an “economic Dun- 
kerque.” Robert Boothby, back- 
bench Tory M.P., shouted: “The 
government got a mandate for 
nationalizing the gas works but 
not to sell the British Empire for 
a packet of cigarettes.” Almost 
unanimously, the people of Brit- 
ain believed they had been vic- 
tims of a money-pinching ally. 

In the House of Commons debate on 
the proposed United States loan and the 
Bretton Woods agreement, Winston 
Churchill paid tribute to American Lend- 
Lease aid and the loan settlement of all 


Lend-Lease payments. But Churchill . 


joined the rest of the House in protest 
against American insistence on interest 
payments and on a British shift from em- 
pire trade preference to free trade. — 

One Blunt Question: Hugh Dalton, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, did not 
pretend the Labor government liked the 
terms of the loan. But to its critics, he 
said: “I put one blunt question: What is 
your alternative?” By a vote of 345 to 98, 
the House approved the loan. The Con- 
servatives were ordered to abstain from 
voting. Many voted anyway. Bretton 
Woods passed the Commons by 314 to 
50. Nevertheless, Tory peers threatened 
to try to defeat the Bretton Woods in the 
House of Lords. 
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Elizabeth’s Night Out 


On the tiny dance floor of the Baga- 


telle, a night club off Piccadilly, a chest- 
nut-haired, 19-year-old English girl in a 
red gown danced the rhumba one night 
last week. She wore a camellia at her 
shoulder and a double row of pearls at 
her throat. This was her second date in 
two weeks. She was escorted by a blond 
Guards captain Charles Villiers, 29, who 
had just been decorated with the Mili- 
tary Cross for valor by King George VI. 
Villiers is a married man, but his wife, a 
friend of the girl, was out of town tonight. 

Between dances the young couple re- 
joined their party of six at a side table 





International 
Elizabeth registers enjoyment behind a night-club table 


decorated with carnations and orchids. 
Then they ate a supper of creamed 
chicken. The Bagatelle’s manager, Philip 
Ferraro, an unnaturalized Italian who has 
become popular with London mothers for 
the paternal care with which he looks 
after their daughters’ parties, hovered 
discreetly in the background. Villiers or- 
dered a bottle of red wine, but after a few 


‘sips the girl switched to her favored 


orange squash. A red-haired Russian en- 
tertainer sang “Englishmen Never Make 
Love by Day.” 

The little party was stolidly ignored, 
except by Ferraro, a detective who hov- 
ered at the door, and the bandleader, Al 
Tabor, who had forearmed himself with a 
list of the girl’s favorite songs. (First 
choice: “Night and Day.”) The couple 
stood rigidly with 500 other patrons when 
the band played “God Save the King” at 
the 12:45 closing time. Then Princess 
Elizabeth, the future Queen-Empress, 
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joined the line of other girls to recover 

er mink coat, and went home to nearby 
Buckingham Palace, where Villiers’ 
father works. Villiers pére is the Ear] of 
Clarendon, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Royal Household. 


al 


Italy: New Duce? 


In an eerie, candlelit ceremony at the 
Quirinal Palace during a power failure, 
Italy’s sixth post-liberation Cabinet was 
sworn in on Dec. 10. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi presented to Crown Prince Hum- 
bert the ministers who had finally con- 
sented to serve after days of party bicker- 
ing. The crisis brought on by the 
defection of the misnamed, con- 
servative Liberal party from for- 
mer Premier Ferrucio Parri was 
over. After sixteen days of doing 
without, Italy again had a func- 
tioning government—of sorts. 

Rome breathed a sigh of re- 
lief but not a very deep one. 
For. if the Liberals were back in 
the Cabinet, so was practically 
everyone else. As the list of min- 
isters was read, it appeared that 
sixteen of the nineteen were 
holdovers from the previous six- 
party government.~Of 25 under 
secretaries announced a_ few 
days later, only three were new- 
comers. If Italians wanted an 
overhaul of their frustrated gov- 
ernméntal machine and an end 
to confusion and disorder, they 
would have to look elsewhere. 
Last week more and more of 
them looked toward an enigmat- 
ic new pérsonality who trum- 
peted his challenge to the old- 
line “professional politicians” un- 
der a banner titled L’Uomo 
Qualunque (The Common Man). 

The No-Party Party: That 
banner heads the acidulous col- 
umns of a year-old weekly news- 

paper which was started last De- 
cember by an ex-Fascist former play- 
wright, Guglielmo Giannini. Now the 
weekly’s booming circulation has passed 
800,000—more than the combined cov- 
erage of Rome’s 23 dailies. It has made 
Giannini a national figure—the major un- 
known factor in Italian politics. 

His personal column, Le Vespa (The 
Wasps) sets the tone for the paper's 
bitter attacks on the six parties of the 
Committee of National Liberation. The 
favorite targets are the three leftist par- 
ties and their program for purging former 
Fascists. 

Giannini’s slogan reads “Against the 
Fascist reaction of the anti-Fascist op- 
portunists.” His enemies denounce it but 
they can’t ignore the pulling power of 
Giannini’s brand of “nonpolitical” poli- 
tics. Rebuffed in its offers of support to 
the Liberal party, L'Uomo lunque 
continued its vituperative it on par- 
ties in general—and. then started a new 
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OF UNEXAMPLED CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 


created by BUDD—originators of modern stainless steel streamline trains 








The Master Room is a commodious apartment with six seats for daytime, 
four beds by night and two enclosed toilet-shower rooms, and wardrobes. 


Applying modern ideas to sleeping-car design, Budd has achieved a revolutionary 
advance in railway accommodations for night and day occupancy. 

For two people traveling together, Budd has designed Double Bedrooms embrac- 
ing luxury and comfort never before realized in this class of accommodation. Each 
Double Bedroom has its own fully enclosed toilet and washing facilities and shower 
bath. In addition, both beds are pre-made, window is of unusual width, and ample 
luggage and enclosed wardrobe space are provided. 

Most luxurious is the Master Room, an apartment with four beds and two en- 
closed toilet and wash rooms with shower baths. By day, the Master Room has 
richly upholstered seats for six persons, two wide windows, wardrobes, luggage 
racks, and ample space for moving about in comfort. 

With the Cabin designed for economical, individual travel and the Budgette 
created for the thrifty passenger, Budd has thus provided a complete range of 
modern sleeping accommodations. All are rooms with walls and doors, with 
private toilet facilities and most modern air-conditioning. All are splendidly- 
appointed and beautifully decorated. All are built into car structures of stainless 
steel, the strongest material used in railway car construction. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT 
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IN THE 50's, our founders WOVE making fries 


Today: 
the modern Flame-Grain 
Kaywoodie, a specimen-pipe 
JY handsomely marked by Nature, $10. 
o Shape No. 12B. “Saddle Bit Bulldog.” 
COPR. 1945 } Y 


Steamboats plied the Mississippi, and one of the founders of our business travelled on the River, and by Th “K di 
stage coach, on his way to answer the call for pipes from the growing South and West. He took pipes to B “4d pana b nee z a 
the newly discovered gold fields of California in 1854. A reproduction of the Steamboat illustration in taper “ a 
colors, together with booklet illustrating Kaywoodie Pipes, will be sent on receipt of 10¢ to cover costs. tee ded te a fr te “4 
acting requirements, and 
satisfactorily seasoned ex- 
clusively for Kaywoodie 


A, cnet, four yous devoted to producing satisfying pipes have Ears. 
culminated in the Kaywoodie Pipe which you buy today. In it are incor- 

porated the best qualities garnered from those years of experience with pipe- 

smokers’ habits and preferences. From the new Kaywoodie Pipes you will K AY W 0 0) i) | F 
get everything that enhances the pleasure of pipe-smoking. Kaywoodies may 


be had at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25. Kaywoodie Company, New York and BRIAR 
London—In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
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Home Is Nowhere: Crammed in a small freighter, Japa- 
nese war widows and their children sail from Shanghai for 
home (left). But no houses await them in Japan, where the 
homeless citizens of Tokyo sleep on the steps of subway sta- 
tions when they are able to find a resting place even there. 





arty of its own. Local organizations 
ae sprung up in cities and villages 
throughout Italy. A conservative estimate 

ives the paper and its editor a potential 
following of 1,500,000 readers. 

Giannini described his program to 
Carleton A. Harkrader, chief of NEews- 
WEEK'’s Rome bureau. L'Uomo Qualun- 
que, Giannini said, was started after the 
death of his son, Mario, in a wartime 
‘plane accident “as a protest against the 
class of 5,000 professional politicians who 
cause wars.” Financial support for its 
as growth comes from sale of 

e paper and from hundreds .of small 
donations received daily. Giannini wants 
an “administrative state,” one in which 
each branch—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—would perform only the func- 
tions strictly allotted to it. - 

Monk With Camels: Harkrader thus 
described Giannini: “He somewhat re- 
sembles the movie actor, Charles Coburn. 
His face is pink, his eyes puffy and blue, 
hair and’ eyebrows sandy. Mouth soft, 
chin rather weak. A monocle is stuck in 
his right eye. He was dressed in a green 
wool bathrobe, under which were a blue 
sweater and striped satin shirt frayed at 
the cuffs. A yellow cord tied around a 
generous midriff added a monkish touch. 

“When Giannini started to talk, some- 
times in bad English and sometimes in 
Italian, he became a different man. His 
voice has the eloquence of the stage with 
a feeling for tone and dramatic pause. 
His face is mobile. Occasionally he would 
think a second, remove his monocle, re- 
place it, purse his lips, and dash off on 
another line of thought. Several times he 
stopped talking to light a black-market 
Camel. He smokes about twenty a day.” 

The self-styled champion of the com- 


f 


‘verted Roman 


man man denies personal political ambi- 
tion. Son of a Neapolitan journalist and 
an English mother, he quit school at 11 
because he was bored. A small yellow 
elementary-school diploma hangs above 
his desk in a_ high-ceilinged room 
crammed with filing cases, manuscripts, 
and newspapers. He made two quick 
trips to New York, accompanying cargoes 
of pickled pearl onions on behalf of a 
brokerage firm. He then worked as an 
electrician’s apprentice and a clothing- 
store clerk. His journalistic tareer began 
at 18. It was interrupted for service in 
the 1911 war with Turkey and the last 
war. Giannini clainis successes for 49 of 
the 50 plays he wrote during the 1930s. 
He belonged to the Fascist party from 
1941 until the fall of Mussolini but was 
acquitted at one of the trials he now de- 
nounces. 

After a national convention scheduled 
for January or February, he will “consent 


to head the party another year or two if. 


asked, but will never be a candidate for 
the Premiership or accept a Ministry.” He 
prefers the simple and busy life which 
fluctuates between his office and the 
drafty, fourth-floor apartment in a con- 
alace which he shares 
with his wife and two daughters. Yvonne, 
21 -and blond, intends to edit a paper to 
be called La Donna Qualunque (The 
Common Woman). Gloria, 17, is an en- 
thusiastic partisan in school political ar- 
guments. Of his wife, Giannini says: 
“She’s the cook, and a good one.” The 
family pretty much lives in the dining 
room. Crowded with late Victorian fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, it looks somewhat 
like a scene from “You Can’t Take It 
With You.” 

Giannini rises at 8, drinks the first ot 


his several daily cups of coffee, and re- 
ceives visitors until 10:30. Then he walks 
to his office. The daily walks have taken 
8 pounds off his paunchy 5-foot-10 frame. 
In the evening he sees more visitors in 
his study or the dining room. Sometimes 
he plays the piano or guitar, by ear, to 
soothe his nerves. He gets to bed by mid- 
night. He secludes himself for intensive 
editorial work from Saturday to Monday 
noon, when L'Uomo Qualunque goes to 
press with fresh diatribes against politics 
and all politicians—except Giannini. 


PDP 


Java: The Torch 


The slanting rays of the early tropic 
sun gleamed on the Sherman tanks and 
mobile 25-pounder guns at the head of 
the British column advancing southeast 
of Batavia on Dec. 13. Rocket-firing Mos- 
quito planes strafed Indonesians fleeing 
in trucks and cars. Punjabi soldiers drew 
up before the little settlement. British 
guns opened up on it. Next, the Indian 
troops entered and touched flaming 
torches to the flimsy native houses. As 
1,000 homes went up in smoke, the na- 
tives who had not already fled into the 
jungle were gathered together and told 
to leave immediately. 

The name of this Javanese village was 
Bekasi. The British action was retaliation 
for what had happened at Bekasi last 
month. When a C-47- British transport 
was forced down near the village, 22 air- 
men and troops were murdered. The ac- 
tual perpetrators of the crime could not be. 
found, so Bekasi was made an example. 

It was an example that did not have 
much effect last week on the turbulent 
situation in Java. British reinforcements 
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continued to pour in; the Nationalists 
were reported massing at Tjikamdek, 70 
miles east of Batavia. Acting Gov. Gen. 
Hubertus van Mook repeatedly post- 
poned his trip to The Hague in the hope 
of reaching a compromise with the Na- 
tionalist Premier Sjahrir. 


OP 


Rights for Japs 

When he was sentenced to hang as a 
war criminal two weeks ago in Manila, 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita thanked his 
defense officers for a fair trial. This week 
the former Japanese commander in the 
Philippines received a stay of execution 
from the United States Supreme, Court. 


PP 


Horrible Disgrace 


Lights burned late in the unpretentious 
house outside Tokyo. On the eve of his 
departure for jail as an alleged war crim- 
inal, Prince. Fumimaro Konoye enter- 
tained his friends and relatives. Princess 
Chiyoko acted as hostess. Her daughter 
Tadahido Shimazu and her younger son 
Michitaka helped out. Only Fumitaka— 

‘known as “Butch” when he flunked out 
of Princeton—was absent, still serving as 
a Jap Army captain in Manchuria. 

Apparently unconcerned, Konoye chat- 
ted amiably with his guests. After the 
party broke up, he ed with Michi- 
taka until 2 a.m. At 6, when Princess 
Chiyoko saw a light burning in his study 
she crept in to turn it out. But next to the 
quilt-bed, spread Japanese fashion on the 
straw-matted floor, she spotted a small 
black bottle. Tomohiro Ushiba, Konoye’s 
secretary, rushed in at her call. He found 
his employer’s body still warm. But an 
American Army doctor pronounced him 
dead of cyanide-potassium poisoning. 


Weakness in Life: For ‘the semi- 


westernized, pseudo-liberal peer, suicide 
was the logical end. (But Prince Mori- 
masa Nashimoto, also of imperial lineage, 
surrendered quietly.) Chief of one of 
Japan’s five “divine” families, the son of 
a highly respected imperial councillor, 
Fumimaro Konoye became the protégé 
of Prince Kimmochi Saionji, Japan’s last 
grand old man. Young Fumi accompa- 
nied Saionji to the Versailles conference 
and learned from him the art of govern- 
ment. He took a course in “dangerous 
literature’—Rousseau and Marx. Six feet 
tall, huge for a Japanese, discerning 
enough to invest in well-tailored Euro- 
pore suits, fluent in French and English, 

e fitted smoothly into Occidental com- 
' pany. To Japanese and Occidental lib- 
erals, Konoye looked like the man who 
could save Japan. 

But Fumi soon showed his weakness. 
He helped found the Great East Asia 
Society. He became Premier in 1937, and 
a month later the Sino-Japanese war be- 
gan. In 1940, he took the job again and 
appointed the most totalitarian Cabinet 
ever enforced on Japan. His third Cabi- 


net lasted -until October 1941, two 
months before Pearl Harbor. Konoye had 
done nothing ‘to halt the army. Con- 
fronted with crises, he simply went to 
bed. After Japan’s defeat, he made a 
short-lived attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Allies. 

Disgrace in Death: Michitaka at 
first insisted last week that his father had 
been “curiously silent” during their talk. 
But later he produced the suicide note 
hastily penciled by Konoye that morning. 
It was most regrettable, said the dead 
man, that the United States had named 
him a war criminal. Only when present 
passions died out could “a just decision 
be handed down by Providence.” 

In the days before his suicide, Konoye 
had read Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis.” 
In red pencil, he had underlined: “I must 
say I ruined myself and no person great 
or small can be ruined except by his own 


hand... I ended in horrible disgrace.” 
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Prince Nashimoto came quietly 


East Is West 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent captured 
by the Japs in Shanghai at the beginning 
of the war and rele. summer re- 
cently turned in a detailed account of his 
experiences. One of the most interesting 
occurred just before the Japanese sur- 
render. He was summoned for interroga- 
tion. Instead of the usual brutal treat- 
ment, the Japs politely questioned him 
on a whole series of topics. One of the 
qoianes asked him what mistakes he 

ought Japan had made in the war. He 
told them he thought they had taken the 
worst possible course by antagonizing 
both the Western Powers and China. The 
Japanese examiner smiled: “In ten years 
you will see. The Chinese will be with 


‘us next time.” 


On Dec. 8 near Tientsin three Chinese 
suddenly bobbed up in the path of an 


American Marine on a horseback ride 


Without explanation, they raised guns 
and fired point-blank. The American es- 
cuped only by jumping into a canal. 
Shortly before that one Marine was killed 
and one wounded while hunting near the 
village of Anshan. Marines shelled the 
village in retaliation. Maj. Gen. Keller E. 
Rockey, commander of the Third Am- 
phibious Corps, forbade Marines to leave 
their garrisons if they were not members 
of an armed party. 


Se 


He Had Been There Before 

Until a year ago, William Isaac King, 
89, lived contentedly in Cronulla, a 
pleasant Australian beach resort near 
Sydney. Then, his widow, Ivy King, told 
the coroner, he awoke one morning with 
an extraordinary tale. He told her he had 
dreamed the night before that she had 
stood across his throat in a pair of high- 
heeled shoes. He excitedly asked her to 
try it. Mrs. King laughed it off—she never 
wore high heels anyway. 

King persisted in his odd request and 
finally persuaded his wife to give u 
low-heeled shoes. “Sometimes he woul 
say: ‘Aren’t you going to try out my 
dream?’ But I always treated it as a 
joke,” she said. 

On Nov. 30, .Mrs. King came home to 
find her’ husband lying on the bedroom 
floor, clad in swimming , shirt, and 
socks. Across his windpipe was her high- 
heeled shoe, held in place by the heavy 
leg of the bed. His dréam had come true. 
William King was dead. 


Newfoundland Reborn 

For years corrupt politicians and 
grafters exploited the patient, hardwork- 
ing folk of Newfoundland. They caused 
scandals that gave Britain’s oldest colony 
a Boss Tweed reputation in the empire. 
In 1933 the humiliated, bankrupt 42,- 
734-square-mile island surrendered its 
dominion status, and threw itself on the 
mercy of a housecleaning commission 
appointed by the British Parliament. 

en Newfoundland began to work its 
way back toward solvency. 

The war transformed the island’s fog- 
bound coast into a northern Gibraltar. 
American air bases sprang up among its 
many lakes and forests. Newfoundland’s 
fishermen left to man British warships; 


- lumberjacks. volunteered for duty with 


Newfoundland regiments. And war-born 
rosperity more than balanced New- 
undland’s budget. 

On Dec. 11 Prime Minister Attlee 
praised the island’s war effort in the 
House of Commons. Then he offered a 
plan for Newfoundland’s return to self- 
rule. As soon as spring has sufficiently 
thawed the frozen wastes, Newfound- 
landers will slog to the polls and elect 
a national assembly. The new. govern- 
ment recommended by the assembly will 
start with its own constitution and almost 
$9,000,000 in its pocket. 
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Do the Frauleins Change Our Joe? 
Not a Bit of It, He’s All Wised Up 


Yanks Fraternize One Way 
But Think in the Other Direction; 
Still Blame Nazis for War 


American soldiers pay no attention to 
German men. To German women they 
do; so much so that some returning of- 
ficers have said that the fréuleins are 
winning the peace for the defunct Reich. 
In the following dispatch James P. 


O’Donnell, chief of NEwsweex’s Berlin 


bureau, analyzes the situation: 


Nobody refers to him as our “Ambas- 
sador in Olive Drab” anymore. The ques- 
_ tion now is whether the American soldier, 
except for military purposes, is an ex- 
portable product. 

That coolness toward his allies, which 
began in England, increased in Italy, 
8 became downright bitter in France, 
was either soft-pedaled in the press at 
the time or written off as merely home- 
sickness, the grousing of a minority, or 
“enemy propaganda. 
Germany and the end of the war—and. 
the phenomenon known as. fraterniza- 


tion. Those in charge of Army Orienta- 


tion, Information, and Education, and 
kindred organs of indoctrination, threw 
up their hands in despair. They seerfied 
to have conjured up a soldier who ‘had 
no time for his allies but many a good 
word for the enemy. 

To ascribe a uniform thought pattern 
to the whole United States Army is, of 
course, nonsense. Still, a substantial num- 
ber voiced sentiments which made the 
charge plausible. Soon a facile explana- 
tion began to be whispered about: “The 
American GI has succumbed to the 
charms and politics of the fraulein.” 
Those who have followed the American 
GI through many lands and many moods 
cock a suspicious eye at this charge, and 
for two reasons. First, from the begin- 
ning he has displayed a distinct apathy, 
if not allergy, to almost all the political 
issues of this war, all abstract debate, 
and all evangelical needling. As for 
democracy, he knew he had that at home 
and he adamantly refused to take any 
lessons from such organs as “Army talks. 
Instinct warned him such an essentially 
authoritarian outfit as the Army was not 
an ideal transmission belt for the Four 
Freedoms. At this late date it would be 
peculiar indeed if he developed a politi- 
cal ag to anything in Europe. 
Secondly, if the GI picked up political 


But then came © 





European 
Gretchen, waiting for a streetcar: 
She’s a plaything, not a menace 


sentiments in dalliance with the daugh- 
ters of another land, we would now have 
an Army of raving Anglophiles and 
chiro To say that such is not 
quite the case is putting things mildly. 
But just what are the GI sentiments that 
have caused the viewing-with-alarm? 
Reasons for Fondness: “Germany is 
a very beautiful country.” The GI got 
this impression as he ‘crossed the Rhine 


into ‘the lush fields of Westphalia, the 
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vineyards of the Palatinate, and the moun. 
tains and lakes of Southern Bavaria and 
the Tyrol. The same statement can be 
found in any guidebook. Yet this simple 
truth is seldom mentioned to him in any 
of the Army’s indoctrination courses. 

_ “Germany is a lot like America.” This 
is a superficial judgment at best, and no 
doubt shook the home front. All that 
meant is that Germany is a mechanical 
and gadget-loving nation which has pro. 
duced many fine roads, up-to-date fac. 
tories, first-rate scientific instruments and 
cameras, and American-style plumbing. 
In fact, it also produced some quite mod- 
ern crematoria, not mentioned as often 
as. ytd should be, but not forgotten. 

“All Germans were not Nazis.” As it 
stands, this is a true statement. How 
many were or weren't, and how many 
still are today, are questions the most 
eminent political scientists disagree on. 
It was the GI who first cracked ironical. 





‘ly: “There are no Nazis any more.” Now, 


rightly or wrongly, he comes to the con- 
clusion that many never were. His judg- 
ment seems particularly blurred when 
referring to his own particular Gretchen. 

“German women are pretty.” A na- 
tion of 80,000,000 is bound to have many 
pretty women. And when 5,000,000 of 
its young men are dead or missing at the 
front, a goodly number of them are go- 
ing to be available—plus. 

Reasons for Rancor: Sometimes the 
soldier’s beliefs about the Germans are 
expressed with whimsey, sometimes with 
conviction, sometimes out of sheer love 
of paradox, but only in a limited degree 
are they the by-products of fraternization. 
And if the average fraulein is still carry- 
ing a torch for Hitler or even for Hans the 
handsome SS man, she is drawing a com- 


plete blank on the following subjects, 


which are dear to every Nazi heart: 
‘The origin of the war. Every Ameri- 

can soldier over here places blame just 

where it belongs—on Hitler, the Nazi 
arty, and the German people for fol- 


Lebensraum. Now that he has seen 
Germany and many other countries of 
Europe, the GI wonders how even the 
German could have fallen for such a 
canard, And he angrily asks Germans 
why, if they loved their country so much, 
did they ever leave it, often adding that 
the country appears much too good for 
the people in it. 

German racial superiority. It is impos 
sible to keep calling people “krauts” and 
regard them as supermen. Most GI's are 
too conscious of America’s own melting: 
pot greatness to fall for this line, and 
whatever racial prejudices some have, 
they bear a “made-in-America”. stamp. 
As an example, in their attitude toward 
Negro troops, many Americans are more 
virulent than a large number of Germans. 

Concentration camps No German to- 
day dares attempt to justify these, and 
no American tolerates it. 

But one charge that remains against 
the GI stands out. That is that the fri 
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alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
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alloys, assuring the dependability 
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pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail. 
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pressure and corrosion. 
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ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
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a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 
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Associated Press - 


- Antipasto to Gorgonzola: Mrs. Frances Grizzaffi of Dallas, Texas, proudly shows 


her son, Pfc. John Grizzaffi, the great feast prepared for him on his return from the 
Pacific. With the help of her neighbors, she spent two weeks getting it ready. 





leins are meeting with some success in 
attempting to split the Allies by slyly 
dropping seeds of dissension in his ear. 
Well relations between Tommies and 
Yanks are better today than they ever 


_ were in England. The American Army 


has some strong opinions about France, 
but these opinions began taking shape in 
Normandy and were confirmed long be- 
fore the Rhine was crossed. 

The Russians? It is not coincidence 
that the most virulent sentiments about 
the Russians come from those troops who 
have had most contact with them—in 


Berlin, along the zonal borders, and in, 


Vienna. Such sentiments don’t come 
from the fraternizing Joes down Southern 
Bavaria way. ‘ 
Everywhere the Same: No GI is 
any more pro-German than he is pro- 
anything else, except pro-American. 
en his current affair with the frauleins 
is ended, he will do what he has done in 
every other European country. He will 
wrap himself in a cloak of moral indigna- 
tion and a bit unchivalrously announce: 
“German women are very immoral.” 
There is a pattern of sameness which 
explains the American soldier's conduct 
in every European land, including the 
Reich. To him the war was not a crusade; 
it wasn’t even a pilgrimage. It was an 
exile. The war was an exile from the 
land of milk and honey, the land of road- 
sters, hot-dog stands, chocolate malted 
milks, quiz programs, Rita Hayworth, 
baseball scores, and bee-yoo-tiful Texas. 
The soldier is not so much hostile to 
Europe as he is impervious to it. Hence 


— 


he spent most of his time reading The 
Stars and Stripes, American magazines, 
and comic backs from rh oe exchange, 
frequenting American Red Cross clubs, 
USO shows, and American movies, and 
listening for hours on end to the down- 
beat rhythms of the American Forces’ 
network. Pub-crawling and wolfing were, 
at best, diversions induced more by bore- 
dom than zest. Otherwise the soldier had 
little contact with the people of the coun- 
try he happened to be in. He never real- 
ly meant to be rude to Europeans. But 
he sensed deeply that he was not one of 
them and reacted strongly. 
As far as fraternization is concerned, 
that’s not serious. It’s mostly boy-meets- 
irl, and it’s inevitable anyway. As for 
the GI’s relations with the younger gen- 
eration—no unimportant point—they are 
excellent. We have always been a Pied 
Piper Army with a sort of automatic af- 
finity for and understanding of the small 
fry, whether it’s any gum, chum, ciga- 
rette pour papa, or haben Sie Kaugummi. 
Seven months of occupation have al- 
ready passed. And, as lonely GI’s still 
stumble over each other throughout the 


American zone with that pitiful “take me 


out, coach” look in their eyes, this much 
stands out: He shouldn't be kept in the 
occupation force unless he volunteers for 
it. He should have some definite training 
in a specific occupation job. And he 
shouldn't be as young as some of the 
replacements pouring in here appear to 
be. Some, who have not yet learned to 
shave, are going to have too much op- 
portunity to learn all sorts of other things. 


Army-Navy Game 


The White House announced on Dec. 
11 that President Truman would send a 
message to Congress before Christmas 
giving his views on the proposed merger 
of the Army and Navy. Coming from the 
Commander-in-Chief of both services, 
such a statement would automatically 
close Navy and War Department mouths, 
With this in mind, service leaders last 
week launched their final public offensive 
in the great merger fight. 

The Navy, which got off to a fur.ibling 
start, ae a belated press campaign. 
Naval officers scurried from Washington 
and Naval District Public Information Of- 
fices to interview editors of magazines 
and newspapers. In their brief cases they 
carried copies of a gayly decorated 28- 
page booklet which, besides recommend- 
ing establishment of a Department of Air, 
urged that the services remain practically 
as they are except for introduction of two 
new civilian agencies—a national security 
council and a national resources board. 

But the Navy plan had hardly been 
presented to the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee and the public before the 
Army jumped on it.. Army men described 
it as “dishonest and misleading.” Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson ridiculed 
it as a “fancy brochure.” And Lt. Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, drafter of the Army’s 
unification plan, asked who paid for the 
print job on the Navy plan. 

Within an hour H. Struve Hensel, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, gave him 
an answer. He said the plan was privately 
printed at a cost of $8,406 and added: 
“As long. as brickbats are being thrown 

. why [did] the Air Power League 
contribute $50,000 for publicity [in favor 
of] the merger?” As soon as the Navy 
heard about the contribution it resigned 
from the league. Hensel said he had 


thought it was nonpartisan. Meantime, as. 


both services waited for the President’s 
message, each claimed that the other was 
muzzling officers whose opinions differed 
from their official stands. 


aa 


The Wac Christmas 


The Women’s Army Corps had never 
before known a peacetime Christmas (see 
cover). The Wacs, and their predeces- 
sors the Waacs, spent the wartime holi- 
days behind the fighting fronts as drivers, 
switchboard operators, stenographers, 
airplane mechanics, laboratory _ tech- 
nicians, and clerks. One hundred thou- 
sand wi V-E Day, they had earned 
314 m and commendations, includ- 
ing 23 Legion of Merit awards and four- 
teen Purple Hearts. Seventeen thousand 
Wacs served overseas. 

This week the Wac was half de- 
mobilized. Only 50,000 women would 
wear khaki for the holidays, all but 3,500 
ot them in the United States. Those over- 
seas, the Army said, would be mame by 
April. The future of the corps was sti 
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Hero's Choice: Last August S/Sgt. Paul W. Bolden received the Congressional 


_ medal from President Truman. He was rejected for reenlistment because of illiteracy. 
Last week the Army waived the requirements for him. But he decided not to go back. 
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undecided, and light-hearted Wacs, look- 
ing forward to civilian frills, prepared to 
celebrate their first peacetime Christmas 
as their last. 

Fewer than 500 Wacs were left to cele- 
brate the holidays in the Pacific. Those 
in sultry Manila decorated their tents in 
the barb-wired Wac camp downtown 
with the paper lanterns Filipinos use to 
light their homes. Christmas trees were 
shipped in from the States: and from 
Baguio, in the mountains to the north. 

Their Christmas shopping was done. 
They had bought many yards of native 
pifia cloth, made from pineapple fiber, to 
send home, along with straw pocketbooks, 
wooden shoes, and silk pajamas and lin- 
gerie imported from China. 

On Christmas Day Wac officers would 
throw a party for 150 Filipino war. or- 
phans. A few Wacs who couldn’t go 
north to the Baguio officers’ club or south 
to the enlisted women’s camp at Tagay- 
tay would spend the day with Filipino 
friends and eat native Christmas dinners 
of roast pig, camotes (sweet potatoes), 
and rellenade (chicken stuffed with 
spiced meats and vegetables). 

On the other side of the world, Wacs 
rehearsed carols they would sing in the 
streets of Frankfurt on Christmas Eve, 
Christmas trees twinkled in the windows 
of the Wac center there. Girls in khaki 
slacks decorated the basement of a for- 
mer Nazi youth hostel for a dance. 

All over Europe, wherever they were 
stationed, Wacs made dolls and toys for 
the thousands of displaced children in 
UNRRA camps. Parties for orphans would 
be staged in Wac quarters, dinners served, 
and bulging stockings distributed. 


For themselves, the 8,000 Wacs re- 
maining in the theater would open pack- 


ages from home and eat the same Christ- ‘ 


mas dinner as the GI’s—roast turkey with 
all the fixings. 


oon 


Patton: Taking Nourishment 


“Well, I have seen Georgie in these 
scrapes before and he always came out 
of it all right,” Mrs. George S. Patton 
r. philosophized. She had just visited 

er swashbuckling husband, who lay 
omgpaores in a Heidelberg hospital after 

is automobile accident on Dec. 9. 
“Wasn't that a hell of a way to get hurt?” 
he had asked her. 

Last week the Army announced that its 
troublesome favorite was “out of danger.” 
Plans were made to fly him back to an 
Army hospital in the United States within 
the next six weeks. Although Patton had 
regained control of his right shoulder, 
Col. R. Glen Spurling (see page 75), 
Army nerve specialist who flew to. Heidel- 
berg with Mrs. Patton, warned that the 
general ae be partially paralyzed for 
the rest of his life. 


Fifteenth’s Heavy Thinkers 
Do Themselves Up Right 


Newsweek's Berlin bureau sends this 
account of Gen. George S. Patton Jr.’s 
Fifteenth Army. 


- In Bad Nauheim, a picturesque little 
spa just north of Fran the inhabit- 


ants boast that traveling officials of the 


aie es, 
NEWSWEEK 
Roman Empire once tarried to partake 
of the famous waters. Hotel managers 
remember a quiet but lucrative trade be. 
fore the war and the internment there 
after Pearl Harbor of American diplo. 
mats and newspapermen caught in the 
Reich. "3 a year ago last week Field 
Marshal Karl von Rundstedt and Adolf 
Hitler were around, directing the Ar. 
dennes campaign from the underground 
western-front headquarters a few miles 
out of town. But everybody in Bad Nav. 
heim says it took the American Fifteenth 
Army to show how life should be lived in, 
the high Roman fashion. 

TheSarcophagus Army: The “Fig} 
ing Fifteenth” hit the Normandy beache™ 
during the height of the Battlé of the” 
Bulge. A ship carrying part of its head- 

uarters hit a mine in the Channel and 

e staff was landed from French trawlers. 
This unique manner of effecting a beach- 
head set the pace for much that followed. 
Soldiers of the other outfits soon labeled 
it the “Mystery Army.” 

In March, Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow 
announced that the Fifteenth was a “hard- 
hitting, highly mechanized and stream- 
lined army.” But as the big push across 
the Rhine got under way, one of its co 


' (the 22nd) was charged with “the de- 


fense of the west bank of the Rhine River 
against the threat of offensive action by 
the enemy holding the east bank.” The 
Army’s history records that this mission 
was successfully carried out during the 
months of March and April “by heavy 
artillery fire and continual aggressive pa- 
trols.” At this same time aggressive pa- 
trols of General Patton’s Third Army were 
reaching Czechoslovakia and the First 
a Ninth Armies were racing toward the 
e. 

When the European war ended on 
May 8 the Fifteenth was charged with 
military government of the Rhine Prov- 
ince and parts of the Saar and Palatinate. 
— May and June it discovered the 
sarcophagus of Charlemagne in a salt 
mine sal sharnba it to the cathedral j 
Aachen. It also found a collection of 
objects near Neuweid, allegedly belor 
ing to Lady Astor. 

The Tender Skins: By m 
Fifteenth had fought its way to Bad Nav- 
heim. Under Operation Eclipse—the arig- 
inal plan for occupation of the Reich- 
the Fifteenth was to have played a major 
role. But instead, it was. stripped ot all 
but the staff and headquarters troops and 
became the seat of the Theater General 
Board. The primary mission of this bo 
was “to prepare a factual analysis of strat- 
egy, tactics, and administration employed 
by United States forces in the European 

eater of Operations.” 





With headquarters in the Grand Hotel | 


and billets in a score of swank, modernis- 
tic resort .establishments, the Fifteenth 


drew rank like a magnet. Some 15 gen- 4 


erals, 80 colonels, 60 lieutenant colonels, 
50 majors, and one rear admiral (amphib- 


ious operations) had been assigned to | 
the staff by last week. Many more of- 
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ficers reported in and out on short jun- 
kets. A high percentage of regular officers, 
milling about, earned for Bad Nauheim 
the title “West Point on the Autobahn.” 
Facilities include generals’ clubs, colonels’ 
clubs, marble-pillared ballrooms for danc- 
ing, golf links, tennis, squash, and bad- 
minton Courts, bird hunting, skeet shoot- 
ing, riding stables, symphony concerts, 
stage shows, and well-stocked bars. Iron- 
ically, the bath waters are unusable since 
they were tested and found to be too 


“Nor: are enlisted men wanting for 
ch. They have equal access to all the 
ilities at appointed hours. Most of 
fem are quartered in hotels and have 
their own clubs and bars. There’s a ser- 
eants’ mess, two noncommissioned of- 
cers’ clubs, and éven a “privates” club.” 


The Scapedog: General Patton, es- 
corted by four armed guards, moved in 
early in October as the new Army com- 
mander. He arrived wearing sidearms, 
toting brief cases, and roaring at his dog 
Willie. Patton blames all his troubles on 
Willie, and at this point Willie was get- 
ting it for the situation in Bavaria. A pall 
fell over Bad Nauheim that evening. 
There were visions of helmet liners, leg- 
gings, reveille, and all that the Third 
Army ever implied in discipline. But at a 
formal reception soon after his arrival, the 
general appeared in his flashiest pinks 
and greeted everybody jovially, and no-, 
body failed to detect he had substituted 
the Fifteenth Army patch for that of his 
beloved Third. The war was really over. 

General Patton retired pretty much to 
his villa on a hill. He did, however, take 
an interest in the Theater General Board, 
which has issued reports on more than 
150 different subjects: landing operations, 
air-ground support, artillery-infantry com- 
bat teams, air evacuation, short-wave 
radio communication, logistics, supply,. 
etc. Mindful that this kind of immediate 
postwar analysis was not made after the 
the Army set out to get the 
ory while the men who fought the war - 

1 made the decisions were still in Eu- 

spe. Lengthy questionnaires were sent 
combat field officer in the the- 
e queries ranged from “Should 
there be. another mortar company in an 
infantry regiment?” to “How good was 
the combat boot in. preventing trench 
foot?” General Patton himself presided 
over two three-day conferences, one on 
“armored tactics” and another on “infan- 
try tactics.” Three of the most important 
reports—on the infantry division, the ar- 
mored division, and the airborne division— 
included recommendations for reorgan- 
ization of them all. There is one over-all 
report on strategy. 


The Razor Blade Trick: Thus for 
all the Fifteenth Army’s high living, 
there was much heavy thinking. The 
table of organization meanwhile has 

wn top-heavier every day with more 

an 200 officers abd fewes than 1,800 
‘men (a colonel for every platoon). Gen- . 


eral Patton was scheduled to pull out for, 
the States at the time of his unfortunate 
crackup. He had ordered the Fifteenth 
Army to close the books shortly after the 
first of the year. 

Last waek. amid all the plushness and 
lushness of Bad Nauheim, the rigors of 
civilian life bore heavily on everybody's 
mind. The GI’s longed for it while the 
colonels glumly realized: it would catch 
up with many of them. A sergeant, relax- 
ing on a satin sofa in the Park Hotel, 


- cigar in one hand and a beer in the other, 


delivered a short pronouncement on what 
to do with the rank: “Brother, as we sa 
in civilian life, it’s like what you do wi 
your old razor blades.” 


Pa 


A Jap Bears Witness 


In a bare, whitewashed -room at the 
hide 08 Navy Yard last week, two 
brown hands charted the course of an 
enemy submarine that took the lives of 
880 American sailors. 

Over vigorous protests by defense 
counsel, Comdr. Machitsura (Iko) Hashi- 
moto of the Japanese Navy was permitted 
to testify in the general court-martial of 
Capt. Charles B. McVay III, as to how 
he sank a ship of the “10,000-ton class 
or bigger.” 

That ship was the heavy cruiser In- 
dianapolis. Struck by enemy torpedoes 
about midnight of July 29, 1945, it rolled 
over and sank a few minutes later. Mc- 
Vay, commander of the Indianapolis, is 
charged by the Navy with having failed 
to pursue a zigzag course in enemy wa- 
ters and with having neglected to give 
proper orders for abandoning his sink- 
ing warship. ‘ 

Judgment by the Enemy: Few 
moves by the Navy have brought such 
severe criticism as the calling of Hashi- 





_ Japan, in protesting at this s 


SS eect rae 
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moto, who was flown from Japan to 
testify in the trial. No doubt remained 
that the Indianapolis sank while en route 
from Guam to Leyte. After Hashimoto 
testified, there remained no doubt that 
his submarine sank the Indianapolis. But 
before the square-headed officer took the 
witness stand, the prosecution had weath- 
ered severe condemnation, and the Navy 
and the eight-man trial body had been 
subject to scathing criticism by the press 
and public. The Army and Navy Bulle- 
tin remarked editorially: “Responsibility 
for the debacle . . . must be fixed several 
echelons higher than a lone command- 
ing officer. For if 800 to 900 men escaped 
from the sinking ship . . . then the Jap 
submarine accounted for less American 
lives than did the negligence of the high 
command.” . 

An impassioned speech by Capt. John 
P. Cady, defense counsel, held the es- 
sence of all objections to bringing Hashi- 
moto from Japan. Cady told the court: 

“I wish to make formal objection to | 
the idea of calling one of the officers of 
a defeated enemy who as a nation is 
proven guilty of every despicable treach- 
ery, of the most infamous cruelties and 
barbarous’ practices, in violation of ail 
the laws of civilized warfare, to testify 
against one of our own commanding offi- 
cers on a matter affecting his professional 
judgment. I am sure I express the feeling 
of every American citizen, especially 
those who so recently fought against 
tacle. 
This objection is not and cannot be based 
on any legalistic grounds, since our law- 
makers have never imagined through cen- 
turies of Anglo-Saxon law any such gro- 
tesque proceedings.” 

The bitter battle over the admissibil- 


ity of Hashimoto’s testimony was then 
followed by a long argument over the 
question of oaths to be -given the 


a, and machines are teamed 
together at the Guiberson Corpo- [ 
ration to insure the highest degree 
of precision and accuracy in pro- 
duction. Guiberson plants are 





equipped with specially designed 
machine tools, complete hydro- 
press and drop hammer facilities 
for sheet metal forming, highly 
specialized heat treating, parkeriz- 
ing and cadmium plating depart- 
ments and a rubber plant and con- 
trol laboratory that insures the best 
possible rubber products. Guiber- 
son is ready to serve your heat 


treating, sheet metal forming and 
machine tool operation needs. 


ie of oil field tools, 
steel cabinets, domestic oil 
heaters, sheet metal products 
and molded rubber products. : 
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Jap. Capt. Thomas J. Ryan Jr., the judge 
advocate of the court-martial, informed 
the court Navy records showed that 
many enemy aliens had been permitted 
to testify in court-martial proceedings, 
and he read a law case in which a court 
had been severely censored for refusing 
to take the testimony of two prostitutes 
on the ground the women were not repu- 
table. The citation made both McVay 
and the defense counsel wince. 

“The Japanese nation is not of Chris- 
tian belief,” Cady said. “Therefore Japa- 
nese are not bound by our oath. There 
can be no pain of perjury on Hashimoto. 
He has no standing in this country.” 

“If he perjures himself he could be 
turned over to civilian authorities,” Ryan 
answered. 

An interpreter identified the court- 
martial oath of the Japanese Navy for 
the court, upon which Cady said with 
biting sarcasm: “The Jap Navy was de- 
stroyed or something.” The audience, 
in which there were a great many Navy 
men, tittered. 

The court took the headache into ex- 
ecutive session, emerging with the deci- 
sion that Hashimoto be given both the 
Jap and American oaths, but that he 
would be questioned as to his beliefs be- 
fore being sworn. 


Quizzing Hashimoto: The little Jap 
officer bowed several times as he entered 
the court. Beside his guard, a towering 
Marine captain, he appeared dwarflike. 
Cady questioned him thrqugh two inter- 
preters: 

Q-—What is your religious belief? 

A-—He is a Shintoist. 

Q—What does he know of the meaning 
of truth and falsehood? 

A-He is fully aware of the difference. 

Q—What happens to him in his re- 
ligion if he tells a falsehood? 

A—He will be punished. 

Q-—Does he believe in the hereafter? 

A—He believes the soul exists after 
death. 

Q—Does he believe in punishment in 
the hereafter? 

A—He believes he will be punished 
during life, but that upon death there 
will be forgiveness. 

Q—Does he know the meaning of per- 


jury? 

A—He has full knowledge of the mean- 
ing. 
Fashimoto was then sworn and told 
this story: ; 

Three Hits on the Bow: Shortly 
after 11 o'clock on the night of July 29, 
1945, his submarine, the I-58, was in 
minus-nine time zone. At 2805 the sub- 
marine was bearing 355 degrees from 
Palau at a distance of 290 miles. 

Hashimoto plotted the position on a 
large chart with navigation instruments 
while the court judges stood about him. 
At the position of 12 degrees 31 min- 
utes north and 134 degrees 16 minutes 
east, he said he surfaced: Under a clear 
moon he made out a dark object nearly 


11,000 yards ahead. He immediately 
crash-dived, being on the surface less 
than 50 seconds, swung the submarine 
directly toward the dark object, on a 
bearing 90 degrees true, and prepared 
to launch torpedoes and kaitens (human 
torpedoes). 

Within ten minutes he had estimated 
the speed and course of the target as 12 
knots and 260 degrees. The submarine 
was making a speed of 3 knots. Hashi- 
moto prepared his problem and waited 
for the time to fire. The target was cross- 
ing the submarine’s starboard bow. At 
1,649 yards he fired and ran up the peri- 
scope. He saw the torpedoes make three 
hits on the target’s starboard bow. He 
saw a cloud of water rise behind the 





Acme 


McVay of the Indianapolis 


target’s bridge, which he believed to 
have been caused by a fourth hit. Alto- 
gether he heard ten explosions. 

No Zigzagging: Hashimoto said the 
torpedoes left no wakes. Asked why he 
did not use the kaitens, he replied: “The 
torpedoes were sufficient.” 

Q—Did you recognize the type of ship 
that was your target? 


A—He recognized it as a 10,000-ton 


class or bigger. : 
Q—Did you make any further studies 


-of the type of ship? 


A—He looked into a book of silhouettes. 
The position in which the submarine 
sank the ship was approximately 55 miles 
from the position of the Indianapolis as 
stated by McVay and several witnesses. 
All were testifying from memory. 
. Q—Was the target zigzagging 

A-—There is no question that it made no 
radical changes in its course, but possibly 
some minor changes. 

McVay opened his defense on Dec. 15. 
Previously several Indianapolis survivors 
called by the prosecution had testified 
that they received no order to aban- 
don ship. But testimony has shown that 
all communications were destroyed by 
the explosions. Thus no abandon order 
could have been transmitted over the 
intercommunication system or loud- 
speaker. : 

The first defense witnesses testified 
that an abandon-ship order was given 


fully ten minutes before the ship sank. . 
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HOW A NEW PLASTIC IS BORN 


THERE'S quite a parallel between the way 
a champion thoroughbred horse is pro- 
duced:and how the new Celanese* plastic, 
Forticelt, was developed. The thoroughbred 
is a product of years of carefully selected 
blood lines to bring out such qualities as 
speed, stamina and courage. Forticel is like- 
wise the result of selective breeding. 
Forticel, chemically, is cellulose tri-pro- 
pionate. A number of years ago, Celanese 
chemists were experimenting with various 
combinations of cellulose and propionic 
acid, They found that they could make a 
plastic with many points of superiority 





such as extremely high strength, form re- 
tention, light weight and unlimited color- 
ability. In fact, ic seemed to combine vir- 
tually all the advantages of the cellulosic 
plastic family to a higher degree than any 
previous plastic. 

However, propionic acid was unavail- 
able in the commercial quantities needed, 
so Forticel remained a “laboratory” plastic, 
while intensive research continued both to 
improve the plastic and to develop a source 


_of the necessary chemicals to produce it. 


Early this year, the tremendous Celanese 
chemical plant near Bishop, Texas, began 


operations. And among -other chemicals 
produced from abundant natural gas, new 
processes succeeded in making propionic 
acid available in substantial quantities. — 
Now, this new Celanese plastic is pose 
sible on a commercial scale and plans call 


’ for greatly expanded production over pres- 


ent plant capacity. Manufacturers who have 
tested it in a variety of products report that 
Forticel has all the points of a champion. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 
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THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
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Soldiers Who Oversold 


Of 100,000 returned Canadian service- 
men interviewed in October by the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, about half 
had jobs waiting for them and one-fourth 
were headed for college or other training 
courses. Only 25 per cent had no plans, 

By last week this apparently bright 
prospect of absorbing veterans without 
too much difficulty had clouded over be- 
cause (1) about 40 per cent of de- 
mobilized veterans were not able to 
find homes, and (2) unemployment logs 
were growing, and would keep on grow- 
ing, at least until next spring when 
such outdoor projects as home building 
were started. With almost 500,000 serv- 
icemen to be discharged in the next six 
months, the winter looked long and hard 
for the veterans. 

The West Coast Blues: It had 
seemed to the Canadian Army that every 
British Columbia soldier must have been 
a chamber-of-commerce promoter. In 
pride of province, the British Columbian 
compared with the Texan of the Ameri- 
can Army, although the Canuck from the 
West Coast usually pictured his home- 
land. as a super-California. 

British Columbia was paying for its 
pride last week. Its native salesmen had 
bragged too well—for every 100 men who 
enlisted in British Columbia, 140 were 
taking their discharge there. The result 
was that more than 20,000 veterans were 
looking for work in B.C. At most there 
were jobs for 7,500. Among the solutions 
suggested was one by Maj. Gen. B. M. 
Hoffmeister, former commander of the 
Canadian Fifth Armored Division, that 
men who enlisted outside of British Co- 
lumbia be barred from receiving their 
discharges on the West Coast. The Fed- 
eral government turned thumbs down 
on this proposal. 

The official hope was that the country- 
wide housing and job crisis would be 
eased next year when the big-scale home- 
building program developed by private 
construction interests swings into action. 
Whether it would be augmented by gov- 
ernment work projects was still unsettled. 


LP 


One Atom World 


In moving in the House of Commons 
this Manday that Canada adopt the 


‘Washington declaration on atomic en- 


ergy, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
gave for the first time his views on the 
world of the atom: 

@ Some surrender of national sovereignty 

is essential. 

@ In return, “there must be substituted 
some form of world government, re- 
stricted at least at the outset to matters 
pertaining to the prevention of war and 
the m:in:enance of international security.” «« 
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... your product needs Silentbloc Vibration Control 


Tt place to neutralize the effects of 
vibration is on your design boards — 
not on your customers’ factory floors. 
Heavy bases and makeshift floor mounts 
are obsolete. 


In modern motors and. equipment, 
vibration control is made an integral part 
of product design through the use of 
General Silentbloc Vibration Mountings. 


Silentbloc Mountings offer you engi- 
neered accuracy in solving any problem 
of vibration isolation, noise transmission 
and shock load. The construction of these 
rubber-and-metal mountings permits al- 
most infinite variation in performance, 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind. 


High-speed elongation of the rubber be- 
tween metal sleeves gives an indestructi- 
ble mechanical bond, even stress and 
more exact control. 


Silentbloc vibration control is adapt- 
able to products of every type. Mountings 
can be made of any metal and rubber, 
in any size to carry loads of ounces to 
tons. General engineers can help you 
design Silentbloc Mountings for your 
specific needs. 

For full information, write for book 
let, or see Silentbloc Section in Sweet’s 
Product Designers File. The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Dept. 16, Wabash, Ind. 


Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde~ 
structible adhesion and uni-— 
form stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 
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To Peron the Confident 


All News Looks Good 
The Argentine people and politicians 


have chosen sides and prepared their 


strategy for the Feb. 24 election. A 
NEWSWEEK correspondent in Buenos Aires 
sends this account of the situation as the 
decisive stage of the campaign ap- 
proaches: 


Col. Juan D. Perén is enjoying full 
days this month. Within one 24-hour span 
last week he (1) formally announced his 
candidacy, long unofficially active, for the 
Presidency; (2) married the radio ac- 
tress Eva Duarte in a religious ceremony, 
and (3) for the first time expressed per- 
functory disapproval of violence on the 
part of his supporters. Then he holed up 
in a brand-new mansion built for the 
Sefora de Perén on Argentina’s south- 
shore Riviera. There he rested in prep- 


working with democratic opposition, he 
kept informed of developments within 
opposition ranks. He had no official con- 
tact with any member of the government, 


“but there were many peremptory tele- 


phone calls to members of President Far- 
rell’s half-forgotten Cabinet. 

The Fumbling Democrats: Most of 
the news these agents brought Perén was 
good, and his confidence grew hour by 

our. At the same time his opponents— 
the rich conservative estancieros (ranch 
owners), the almost equally conserva- 
tive middle-class business and _profes- 
sional men who make up the bulk of 
the Radical party, the Socialists, and 
even the Communists—groaningly ad- 
mitted that their confidence was sinking. 

Perén’s scouts told him why. Two 
months before the election, the Demo- 
cratic Union was suffering from several 
serious weaknesses: 

@ The powerful Conservative party re- 
mained outside of the Democratic coali- 





Associated Press 


Turnabout: Perén’s police take a cue from their leader and disarm Peronistas 


aration for a final campai 
the provinces, schedul 
ly after Christmas. 

Buenos Aires society burbled with gos- 
sip about the colonel’s new domestic sta- 
tus. It was said that he had gathered a 
small squad of old family spinsters for a 
sort of honeymoon house party, during 
which the bride would be taught the airs, 
graces, and protocol which the first lady 
of Argentina must know. 

The colonel also was busy with poli- 
tics. Even as he rested, he was conferring 
with his scouts, local political managers, 
Peronista labor leaders, and secret in- 
formers. Through these latter, ostensibly 


swing through 
to begin short- 


tion. Its national leaders were opposed 
to Perén, but the party’s ward lars 
and smalltown bosses, Argentina’s best 
experts at bringing out the vote and 
counting it, were drifting toward the 
Perén organization. Not being political 
idealists, and smelling defeat on the 
winds, the grass-roots managers want 
to be with the winners. 

@ The opposition sees little chance of a 


free election. Argentine experts estimate: 


that, even under normal conditions, they 
can fake an election victory count if the 
have 20 per cent of the vote cast. Wi 
the control that he has over the police, 
the Army, and the old-line ‘Conserva- 





tive ward heelers, Perén wouldn’t need 
that much. 

@ The Democratic Union is suffering 
from flabby internal organization. Every- 
thing it does is handicapped by inner 
struggles over party precedence and 
personalities. For example, the much- 
touted rally of Dec. 8 was largely un- 
planned, was announced only a week in 
advance, and until that morning had 
very light press and radio ballyhoo. As 
a result the crowd was disappointingly 
small, and there were practically no pa- 
rades or group demonstrations of more 
than. 200 persons. What the meeting 
needed for dramatic effect was a march of 
5,000 bricklayers into the plaza. 

@ Even worse, the coalition lacks a Presi- 
dential candidate; it will not choose one 
until a convention scheduled for Dec. 27; 
and then the choice will probably be 
José P. Tamborini, who is personally hon- 
est and amiable but a colorless old Radi- 
cal wheel horse. 

@ Because it lacks a leader, the whole 
coalition campaign is based on the theme 
song“Muera Perdn” (death to Perén), and 
its only effect is to give the colonel more 
free publicity. No candidates were men- 
tioned at the Dec. 8 rally, for example. 
The dominating decoration was a huge 
photograph, covering the center wall of 
the congress building, of Former Presi- 
dent Roque Sdéenz Pejia, author of Argen- 
tina’s free-election and secret-ballot law. 
He is a great national hero. But he has 
been dead 31 years. 

Until the democratic opposition stops 
wasting its energies on rationalizations 
and internal wrangles and gets down to 
work organizing and ringing doorbells, 
its strength and “face” are likely to go 
on declining. 


Po 


The Bachelor Pays 


Humanitarian legislation is the rule in 
Uruguay, and many groups in the popu- 
lation receive pensions. Now one of Urv- 
guay’s two women senators, Sofia Alvarez 
Vignoli de Demicheli, proposes to add to 
the list a pension for the support of chil- 
dren of needy widows. 

Sefiora de Demicheli’s bill, recently 
introduced in Congress, provides for a 
government fund to pay 10 pesos (about 
$5) a month for each child under 14 
supported by a needy mother, whether 
widowed, divorced, or legally separated. 

Bachelors over 30 who earn more than 
$20 a week and widowers and divorced 
men without children and earning more 
a $30 a week would contribute to the 

The attractive author of the bill, 45 
years old and herself the mother of two 
children, -was elected senator three years 
ago with the avowed intention of “de- 
fending women and children.” In private 
life she is the wife of former Interior Min- 
ister Alberto de Demicheli. She neither 
smokes nor drinks, has a horror of air-. 
plane travel, and dislikes jazz. 
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ae There sa new Hudson coming to town: 
fferi 
Every. . Pian to see the exciting 1946 models that bring new meaning to a fine old name 

inner ee i 
e and 

much- More than ever before, it will pay you to “shop around” 
Aes _ before you buy your next new car—to compare style, 
= * features, prices, values. Hudson, presenting new Sixes and 


Age Eights for 1946, welcomes such comparison. : 


tingly Styling is new—outside and in. So are colors, upholstery, hard- 


10 pa- . 
thes ware and appointments. New luxury touches are everywhere. 


eeting Underneath, you will find the performance, safety and 
rch of endurance which have won so many new friends for Hudson 


Presi- in difficult years of wartime driving. 


. ry Ask your Hudson dealer about “no-clutch, no-shift” driv- 
i, ‘ ing with Hudson Drive-Master. Ask about the Hudson 
» Weather-Master, which assures you of conditioned air com- 


y hon- 
Radi fort the year around. 


whale These cars are soundly engineered, painstakingly built. 
“seen : Materials and workmanship were never finer. We join your 
), and nearest Hudson dealer in an invitation to see these exciting 
more cars when they appear at his showroom. 

men- 
mple. 
huge 
all of 
Presi- 
rgen- 
law. 
e has 





The distinctive Hudson Tri- 
angle emblem—in a new 


“e dress fbf a new day —will 
soon be a familiar sight on 
; America’s highways. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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-The Fine Car of Low Price ... offered in a DB cok: dhibca uhick Dinaitars Seca Choice, in either series, of the famous 
102-h.p. Super-Six and 128-h.p. -Eight Hudson Engines. Pictured here, the Commodore Sedan. 
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Steel Strike Threat Puts Nation 
on Edge of Reconversion Crisis 


With no War Melon to Cut, 
Companies Refuse Pay Demands; 
Effect of Tieup Feared 


A heavy pall of smoke, shot through 
with blood-red glow, hangs eternally over 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago, Gary, and the Ohio “Ruhr.” Last 
week it cast an ominous shadow on the 
whole nation. Steel, the prime stuff of re- 
conversion, would not be made after Jan. 
14 unless the Federal government moved 
fast to stop the strike the CIO United 
Steelworkers had voted (see page 29). 
Even if it were settled immediately, a 
strike would close the industry for at least 
two weeks because of the necessity of re- 
heating furnaces. Up to this week the 
only government action was decision to 
appoint a fact-finding board. There was 
a danger that its work would be another 
case of too little and too late. 

The steel masters were in no mood 


even to discuss the $2-a-day increase de- 
manded by the union. Half the smaller 
steel companies, and at least one of the 
first ten, were operating at a loss. All were 
fuming angrily at OPA price ceilings, 
based on rates that obtained in 1939, 
after the industry had struggled to keep 
up volume by cutting prices. 

The war had been no bonanza to steel. 
The industry has never again made as 
much money as it did in 1916, when net 
earnings were $608,107,000. By com- 
parison last year’s earnings were only 
$193,186,000, although sales were more 
than three times the 1916 total (see 
chart). With an invested capital about 
four times that of General Motors, the 
steel industry—200 separate companies— 
last year earned only 12 per cent more 
than General Motors did. 

Despite higher labor costs, steel made 
its war profits—such as they were—not 
from producing steel but by alloying it 
with other metals and fabricating it into 
ships, bridges, and other products. 
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Until late summer, most companies 
continued to make some profits. But after 
a look at October operating figures, the 
OPA acknowledged the need for a price 
increase. It urged the smaller companies 
—those with annual sales of less than 
$24,000,000—to accept a general price 
increase of $2.50 to $4 a ton. Lauson 
Stone, president of the Follansbee Steel 
Corp. of Pittsburgh and brother of Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, retorted: That 
would be a kiss of death. In a fiercely 
competitive industry, whose product can- 
not be “merchandised” because it is 
bought by analysis and not by brand 
names, no company or group could sur- 
vive with a higher rate structure than its 


competitors. The hot rivet immediately 


was tossed back into the OPA bucket: a 
raise for all, or none. 


Significance-——~— 


A steel shutdown, at this critical pe- 
riod of reconversion, would choke off the 
raw material for about 40 per cent of all 
manufacturing. Even the bogged-down 
housing program would be further sty- 
mied. In 1938, a new five-room. house 
used 440 pounds of steel nails, 950 
pounds of steel pipe, 1,930 pounds of 
sheet-steel ventilators and air ducts, 
1,160 pounds of steel lath, 125 pounds of 
miscellaneous items like medicine cabi- 
nets, and 4,250 pounds of cast iron in 
bathtub, sink, radiators, and boiler. In 
1946, steel companies had hoped to add 


Newsweek chart by James Cutter 
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MR, HAROLD J, PATTERSON 


Vi LORD CALVERT 


OR YEARS the most expensive whiskey blended in _ limited quantities. It is “Custom” Blended for the enjoy- 
America, Lord Calvert is so rare... so smooth... ment of those who can afford the finest... with each 


so mellow... that it has never been produced except in _ bottle numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY, 
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Copr. 1945, Jos. Schlits, Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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such things as prefabricated steel stairs 
and steel I-beam supports. 

The trouble in steel is more critical 
than in other industries, but it is typical. 
It began when the government removed 
wage control and kept price control. Any 
price has a large factor of wages, and 
wages have to be paid out of operating 
income, not past profit, if any company 
or industry is to stay healthy. : 

In effect, both union ps industry are 
preparing to strike against the govern- 
ment. Unless a working agreement can 
be reached in the steel industry between 
employers, the union, and government 
before Jan. 14, hope for a quick, easy 
transition to peacetime prosperity can be 
abandoned. 


Po 


Queens in the Kitchen 


In Los Angeles the going rate for do- 
mestic help last week was $125 to $150 
a month plus room and board; top movie 
stars paid as much as $400. One Holly- 
wood actor found that even money wasn’t 
everything when he interviewed a pro- 
spective maid, a former concert pianist. 

“Tll look over your place and see if I 
like it,” she announced. She did like the 
private bar and liquor stock. But there 
was another condition. The lady of the 
house must serve the new maid a bowl 
of hot soup every night in bed. The deal 
was closed. Although maid service came 
high in effort and bourbon the actor and 
his wife considered themselves lucky. 

Thousands of householders would 
agree. The nationwide demand for serv- 
ants is double the supply. 

An experienced housekeeper who ‘re- 
cently inserted a Position Wanted ad in 
a Detroit newspaper told NEwsweEex she 
got 44 replies, including four telegrams, 
with inducements like these: “All modern 
conveniences . . . electric garbage dis- 
posal.” “Your own bath, bedroom, radio, 
sitting room overlooking beautiful gar- 
den.” “We have guests on an average only 
twice in three weeks.” “Our quiet child 
plays nicely by himself.” “When extra 
work arrives I am only too glad to as- 
sist.” “I'd be glad to give you our former 
maid’s address as a reference.” 

The lowest domestic wages are in the 
Deep South. But Georgia agencies now 
report a $12 to $18 weekly scale com- 
pared with the $5 to $8 prewar levels. 
The New York scale is $25 to $40 a 
week; it was $16 before the war and $12 
in the 1980s. Chicago employers pay $25 
to $40 a week. 

Clock Over the Sink: Nearly every- 
where hours are shorter, holidays more 
frequent, arrangements more businesslike. 
The New York office of the United States 


Employment Service places domestic 


workers only in jobs not exceeding 48 
hours a week. Most applicants prefer day 
work; the rates run up to $1.25 an hour 
for services that brought 25 cents a few 
years ago. Keeping an eye on the clock, 
many of these workers don’t hesitate to 


leave the dinner dishes unwashed when 
uitting time comes. Most employers find 
ey now have to specify exactly what 
they expect in the way of laundry, clean- 
ing, and entertaining. 

There are no strong unions of domestic 
workers. The CIO has a domestics’ union 
in Washington, D.C., with 500 registered 
members, but actually only eighteen are 
“active.” However, an active AFL serv- 
ants’ union in Vancouver, B.C., advo- 


cates a $60 monthly pension for unfit . 


domestics over 55. 

One attack on the maid problem has 
been made by a group of Chicago women 
who, in cooperation with the YWCA, 
formed the Household Employers League. 
It has adopted model written agreements 
between maid and mistress. All League 
members guarantee live-in wages of $20- 
$25 for a 54-hour week with time and a 
half for overtime. Daytime hours when 
the maid is not working but on call count 
as half a working hour; evening on-call 
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domestics will return to service. “Rock- 
ing-chair money”—savings and unemploy- 
ment insurance—will begin to run out this 
winter, and accelerate a_back-to-the- 
kitchen movement. 

Mary V. Robinson of the United States 
Labor Departfnent Women’s Bureau be- 
lieves that within six months domestics 
will be available for those willing to pay 
standard wages. Other students of the 
ow agree that wages will remain 

igher than prewar, and that nothin 
short of actual hunger would compe 
women who have tasted business and 
factory employment to go back to the old 
conditions of low-paid, full-time work. 

Even before the war .there was a 
chronic shortage of skilled domestics. To - 
improve the efliciency and appeal of the 


profession, Miss Robinson advocates bet- 
‘ter training of workers and “education” 
of employers, decent working standards, 
social-security benefits, and use of the 
Canadian term “home aids.” 











Permission The New Yorker. © The F-R. Publishing Corporati 


hours count one-third. League members 
grant a one-week vacation with pay after 
one year, and four full-day holidays. 
Comes the Dawn: Actually, the 
worst of the domestic-help shortage has 


passed. Half a million servarits were ab-' 


sorbed into war work but an equal num- 
ber had returned to household employ- 
ment by last July when the total of 
domestic workers was 2,000,000—not far 
below peacetime levels. The trend is 
shown by USES records in New York 
State: 20,931 household placements in 
October compared with 16,591 in Sep- 
tember uaslovant experts predict that 
whether they want to or not most former 





Cooking With Texas Gas 


West Texas has long wasted an esti- 
mated 250,000,000 cubic feet of natural’ 
gas daily as a by-product in producing 
crude oil and carbon black. At the same 
time a gas shortage existed on the West 
Coast. The Southern California Gas Co. 
last winter couldn’t meet its customers’ 
peak demands. It said California gas 
fields were being depleted so rapidly that 
within a few years production in the 
state would be “wholly inadequate.” 

Last week plans were taking shape to 
fill California’s needs by utilizing waste 


‘Texas gas. The El Paso Natural Gas 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 





EST? 









] “It’s F-N; the test for men!” Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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2 A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
e job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 
eoil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- 
root Cream-Oil for 
quick grooming, 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 


CREAM-OIL CHARLIE SAYS: 








0 Tune in! The Woody Herman Show 


every Saturday on 183 ABC (Blue) 


. without attracting an 








Network stations... 8:00 P.M. (EST) 
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NEWSWEEK Map by James Cutter 


Co. applied to the Federal Power Com- 


mission for a permit covering a network 
of more than 1,000 miles of pipelines 
tapping the Texas fields and running 
to Blythe, Calif., near the Arizona border. 
Here the 26-inch line would connect with 
a 214-mile extension to the Los Angeles 
area. The Southern California Gas Co. 
and its affiliate, the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. of California, propose to build 
the distributing system including the Cali- 
fornia leg. The California Railroad Com- 
mission held hearings this week on their 
application (see map). 
El Paso’s proposed system, costing 
$51,225,000, would deliver 125,000,000 
cubic feet daily by 1947 and 305,000,- 
feet upon its completion in 1951 or 1952. 
It would boost El Paso Natural Gas from 
a comparatively small concern (total as- 
sets, $37,515,000) to a major operator. 


Poe 


The Fog Killer 


Western Air Lines canceled its morning 
flight from San Diego to Long Beach, 
Calif., because pea-soup fog had closed in 
the Long Beach airport. A little later the 
flight was reinstated. The fog was still 
there, but a man named Ross Pleasants 
had obligingly promised to blow it away. 

“This sounds screwy to me,” the pilot 
said dubiously. But when he reached 
Long Beach, there was a mile-square hole 
in the fog. Through it the airfield was 
plainly visible. He set the plane down, 
then ran over to find out “what's going 
on here, anyway.” 

Fido’s Master: He found Pleasants, 
a 5l-year-old, lifelong tinkerer with 
gadgets, merrily destroying fog with the 
“Go Fog” machine which he had been 
vainly trying for years to demonstrate to 
the Army and to civilian aviation off- 
cials. A simple coal burner with an elec- 
tric blower, the “Go Fog” whirls up par- 
ticles of calcium chloride which absorb 
the moisture fog is made of. Pleasants 
claims it is much cheaper than the war- 
time “Fido” system of burning gasoline 
or oil in long trenches that was used in 
England. And pilots who had seen both 
: ee with him that it was much more 
efficient. Heat waves from “Fido” set up 
air currents that made landings and take- 
offs hazardous. 

Pleasants has been blowing away fog, 
attention, ever 
since 1930 when, working as a mainte- 


nance engineer in a laundry, he spent his 
spare time trying to make a substitute 
for ethyl gasoline. 

He had mixed some chemicals in the 
basement of his San Francisco home 
when his wife came running down. “I 
don’t know what you're doing,” she said, 
“but you've blown all the fog away from 
around our house.” Pleasants didn’t be- 
lieve it at first, but going up to the back 
ott to look, he discovered that the 

Ouse was sitting in a dome of clear air in 
the midst of fog. Accordingly, he dropped 
the gasoline hunt and concentrated on 
fog blowing. 

When Pleasants set up his curious-look- 
ing 50-gallon burners, four in all, on 
Long Beach airfield, skepticism pre- 
dominated. The fog was so thick automo- 
bile headlights could penetrate it only 
a few feet. Maj. Louis L. Kolb, Army Air 
Forces weather observer, said: “If he can 
blow this away, he’s got a lot of power.” 
Pleasants calmly fired up his burners 
with ordinary coal and began shoveling 
in calcium chloride. 

Back Again, Gone Again: Electric 
blowers sent the smoke rising. As if an 
invisible hand was pulling it slowly back, 
the fog began to clear. In half an hour a 








Ross Pleasants destroying fog 
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mile-wide, dome-shaped area of clear air 
reached 1,200 feet into the fog and let the 
sun shine through. 

“Let’s get some breakfast,” said Pleas- 
ants, who had been working since before 
sunup. The fog closed in again before 
they were halfway to the hangars. After 
breakfast, Pleasants went out and blew 
the fog away again. The San Diego plane 
came in. The Douglas XB-42 Mixmaster* 
took off for Washington, D.C. 

The fog-killing tinkerer grinned his sat- 
isfaction. Pleasant foresaw a rosy future 
for his Nofog Corp., which he says 
will make a much more efficient burner 
and blower to sell for $250. He said 
that the chemicals for the demonstration 
cost only about $12. 


Bao 


The Big Florida Bang 


Whenever a visitor says “boom,” the 
people of Florida are apt to say “bang!” 
Boom has been a horrid word in Florida 
ever since paper millionaires became pau- 
pers in 1926, when the landscape was 
littered with skeletons of half-finished 
hotels and swamps reclaimed the streets 
of “subdivisions.” 

Still nursing hangovers from that spree, 
Floridians were not sure whether to shout 
or to cry over the new boom: 

An all-time record flood of tourists 
jammed. East Coast communities from 
Daytona Beach to Miami and spread out 
to mid-state and Gulf Coast cities. 

@ The 1926 skeletons, now completed, 
are turning away customers. OPA ceilings 
are $6 to $27 a day per room, but try to 
find one. Numerous “private” arrange- 
ments are a great deal higher. 

@ Long-faced motorists are heading back 
North, unable to find a place to stay. 
@ Houses which sold for as low as $5,000 
before the war now bring $15,000 to 
$20,000. Beach cottages and apartments 
are renting for $1,000 to $3,000 from 
now until May l. 

@ Many sales are handled as 99-year 
leases so the sellers won’t have to pay 
capital-gains tax on their sudden wealth. 
(In 2044 the property will revert to their 
heirs.) Recently a 200- by 120-foot cor- 
ner site in Coral Gables was leased for 
99 years at $3,000,000. 


oo 


Forecast Dry 


For those who like Scotch and straight 
bourbons, the future outlook was none 
too bracing. A NEWSWEEK survey showed: 
€ Scotch will be a long time coming back 
in any volume. None was made for al- 
most five years. The prewar stock in Brit- 
ish warehouses has dwindled 50 per cent 
to 100,000,000 gallons (United States 
Measure), and new lots will take eight 
years to age. Britain will try to spread 





*It set a record of 5 hours, 17 minutes, 84 seconds 
for the flight. Eight days later it was destroyed in 
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Stomach Pump for 
a Superfort...! 


You tow it with a jeep. Fly it in a transport. It’s the Mobile Oil 
Clarifier that pumps dirty oil from aircraft power plants, filters it 
clean, and returns heated oil at the proper temperature so that no 
time is wasted in warm-up. Even the largest ships can be serviced 
within twenty minutes. 


A SUCCESS FROM THE FIRST: 


Many hundreds of this “MC-3,” a brain child of the African cam-" . 


paign, have been built by Briggs Clarifier Company of Washington, 
D. C., and equipped with R & M Moyno pumps. Oil temperatures 
may go as high as 210° F., and at times the oil is cold, yet the Moyno 
handles it swiftly, surely—stands up under sharp abrasives. Moynos 
have no pistons or valves, no high internal turbulence; use no 
portion of the housing as sealing surface. They pump virtually 
everything from free-flowing liquids to non-pourable pastes. 


THE MOYNO CAN SERVE YOU 
Send for our new book, “A Turn for the Better in Positive Pumping.” 
And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists and cranes, industrial 
ventilating equipment, and compact speed-change machine drives; 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfeld, Ohio. In Canada; Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, 


No Other Pump Like This! 


This is the Moyno used on the Briggs 
Clarifier. It has a built-in by-pass which 
prevents higher pressures than desired. 
Moynos are self-priming, reversible, 
resist acids and abrasives, pass parti- 
cles, discharge without pulsation in 
pressures as high as 1000 psi. Types 
for every service. 


PUNO EL & 7 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


ANES MACHINE DRIVES: FANS» MOYNO PUM? 
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this stock thin, so all former customer 
nations can get some. 

@ Straight whiskies, already scarce, will 
grow more so. American distillers have 


$28,729,000 gallons in storage—hardly © 


enough to get by over the four years re- 
quired to age new whisky. But they have 
an almost unlimited capacity for neutral 
spirits (alcohol). Four years ago blends 
contained about 70 per cent whisky to 30 
per cent neutral spirits; the proportion is 
now reversed, and the industry is pro- 
moting blends. Stocks go farther when 
blended and the profit margin is greater; 
straight whiskies evaporate while aging 
and require “leak watchers” to inspect 
the barrels. 

American distillers are excited by the 
possibility of getting half the export 
market built by the British. A taste for 
American whisky was created in war 
theaters when American officers—the only 
ones who got it—shared with non-Amer- 
ican friends. Exports have come up from 
practically none, before the war, to about 
60,000 gallons a month. 
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New Products 


_ Exectronic PHones—The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is experiment- 
ing with a method developed by the 
Bell System for transmitting telephone 
messages over electric power lines. Elec- 
tronic transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment would be installed, but subscribers 
would use regular dial phones. Eventual- 
ly, the REA hopes, the new system will 
bring dial telephones to many of the 
2,750,000 farm families now served by 
rural power lines. 

Stenci. A1w—To help typists cutting 
duplicating machine stencils to see what 
they write, the Pengad Manufacturing 
Co., Bayonne, N. J., has developed Sten- 
cilite, a plug-in carriage attachment con- 
taining a 25-watt bulb which shines onto 
a transparent plastic roller and lights u 
the cut stencil. Stencilite can be install 
in fifteen minutes; it can be left in place 
for ordinary typing. 

Cotp Water—A portable electric wa- 
ter cooler has been developed by the 
Norge division of the Borg-Warner Corp. 
Small enough to be carried by: a house- 
wife, the cooler has a capacity of 1% gal- 
lons, can be used on sun porches, in small 
offices, hospitals, or hotel rooms. 

Power Toys—The Kelmar Corp., Mil- 
waukee, is introducing the Pow’r House 
line of toys beginning with a construction 
kit for an electric motor. Later kits will 
include more advanced motors, as well as 
toy Ferris wheels and circus rides to be 
operated by the motors. 

Postwar PLow—To break up the hard 
soil and make a deeper, wider furrow the 
Oliver Corp., Chicago, has added a sec- 
ond point below and outside each base 
of its new TNT Plow. The manufac- 
turer claims that the wide cut, with the 
dirt pulverized and slightly mixed, gives 
plant roots a much better chance to find 
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Farmer's friend: Tractor seat 





The carry-your-own canoe 


food and water. The extra points can 
be adjusted to facilitate contour plow- 
ing, and the spongy furrows help pre- 
vent erosion. 

Nyton Tanx—A lightweight gasoline 
tank for airplanes has been developed 
from nylon by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Super Fan—The Thermo-Control Fan, 
developed by the Evans Products Co. of 
Detroit for heavy-duty engines, auto- 
matically adjusts blade pitch to compen- 


sate for changes in temperature of the. 


cooling fluid. In tests, fuel savings have 
run as high as 15 per cent. 

WELL in Hanp—Chicago stores are 
selling a device to add branches to 
scrawny Christmas trees. It was invented 


~ 
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Christmas tree spruces up 


by a Marine, Sgt. Richard Doherty, now 
on his way home from the Pacific. Made 
from a 15-millimeter naval shell primer, 
it screws into the tree trunk; cut branches 
are inserted in the open end. . . In Los 
Angeles ex-Marine Sgt. A. D. Bloom, a 
discharged veteran of Guadalcanal, de- 
vised the Feeder-ette, an aluminum bot- 
tle holder for crib or buggy. He was tired 
of getting out of bed at 2 o'clock every 
morning. 

SmMoetH Ripe—From its experience in 
building seats for Army tanks, the Mon- 
roe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich., 
has developed a new seat for farm trac- 
tors. A stabilizer bar prevents side sway, 
anda coil spring and hydraulic shock 
absorber eliminate jolts. 

Easy PortaGe—Link Aviation Devices, 
Binghamton, N. Y., manufacturer of the 
Link Trainer for fliers, is producing a 
14%-foot, 65-pound, plastic, collapsible 
canoe. By means of metal locking clamps 
the ten sections can be assembled in less 
than ten minutes. Knocked down, the 
Linkanoe can be stored in a hall closet 
or carried in an automobile trunk. 
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AFL Monkey Wrench 


The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a tight little 
hierarchy. The AFL state and city cen- 
tral bodies ordinarily execute its ukase 
almost without reading them—whether 
they call for expulsion of a delegate or 
an entire union. 

Last week, however, rumblings of dem- 
ocratic discontent were heard deep down 
in AFL machinery. The St. Louis Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Union refused to 
obey President William Green’s order to 
suspend the locals of the International 
Association of Machinists and unseat its 
delegates. As if to compound its: impu- 
dence, the central body nominated, with- 
out opposition, the machinists’ business 
agent, Lloyd Weber, as first vice presi- 
dent and named three other machinists 
delegates to central offices. 

Green had ordered the AFL’s largest 
affiliate suspended becauSe the aun 


ists, angry at jurisdictional decisions fa- 
voring the carpenters, had withheld pay- 


ment of dues (NEwswEEk, Dec. 10). 
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For Living there is no 


other city in America with the 

quiet charm, scenic splendor and cultural ad- 
vantages of Colorado Springs. Mild, dry, sunny 
winters . . . cool, invigorating summers. Year 
‘round outdoor recreation—skiing on Pikes 
Peak... big game hunting... golf on famous 
courses... snow-pure water, low taxes and util- 
ity rates, fine schools. Make Colorado Springs 
your home...enjoy living. 

FREE BOOK — Gives interesting facts about home life in Colo- 
rado Springs. Enjoyable reading. Send for your copy today. 
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MANITOU SPRINGS and the 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
161 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me beautifully illustrated, colorful 24-page book- 
Tet, “Your Home in Colorado Springs”. = 
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President Truman Again Follows Bad Advice 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Suppose you were given full re- 
sponsibility as of tomofrow morning 
for devising and carrying out a pro- 
gram which will solve the present in- 
credible housing shortage in this coun- 
try. And suppose, further, that it is 
understood that you ere to provide a 
genuine and lasting solution of the 
problem—that is, it is your 


ing to think through the housing prob- 
lem, therefore, probably would be that 
rent ceilings on existing residential 
property will have to be continued for 
the time being, but that it would be 
better for all concerned if adequate 
adjustment is made in present ceilings 
to get landlords and tenants back on a 
suund operating basis. Just 





job, not just to provide tem- 
porary and emergency shel- 
ter for those who need it at 
the moment, but you are to 
make certain that we get a 
building program which will 
give us real homes in suf- 
ficient number to meet the 
need. What would the broad 
outline of your approach be? 

First, it is probable that 
you would recognize the de- 
sirability of drawing up some rules to 
keep the present situation from blow- 
ing up in your face in so far as rents 
are concerned. This would mean that 
rent ceilings on existing dwellings 
must be continued. With the present 
shortage of space in relation to the 
demand, the removal of all rent con- 
trols would: result immediately in a 
sharp advance. Obviously. that-would 
cause much needless suftering and 
would give unscrupulous landlords a 
perfect opportunity to gouge the pub- 
lic and make exorbitant profits on their 
investments. 





At the same time you probably 


also would recognize that an adjust- 


ment in current ceilings on rents is de- 
sirable from the point of view of both 
the landlords and the tenants. No one 
of course likes to pay any higher rent 
than necessary, and landlords as a class 
have such a reputation for being bad 
actors that’ it is hard to develop any 
sympathy for them. But the fact is, as 
any fair examination of the record will 
show, that landlords as a group have 
taken quite a beating during the war 
as a result of OPA controls. Their ex- 
penses have gone up by leaps and 
bounds in almost every department, 
and this increase has not been any- 
thing like offset in the majority of 
cases by the fact that their buildings 
have been fully occupied. The result 
has been a marked deterioration of 
service and upkeep of the buildings— 
which has been unfortunate for both 
tenant and landlord, and in effect has 
been the equivalent of an increase of 
rent over the prewar period. 

Your first broad conclusion in try- 





‘whatever they can get for it in the 


what this adjustment should 
be unquestionably varies 
somewhat from one locality 
to another. On the average it 
perhaps would be in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. 

The second broad line of 
approach you _ probably 
would make on this problem 
is on how to get new con- 
struction started as quickly 
as possible and in as large 
volume as possible. Your thinking on 
this almost certainly would be quite 
simple. With the Retene for space 
what it is today, and with the public 
loaded with money, the situation, 
aside from some shortage of materials, 
is ideal from the point of view of get- 
ting a major nationwide construction 
program under way. All that you 
would have to do is to tell those who 
operate in this field to go ahead and 
build—the market is theirs; put up as 
much as they want to and charge 


way of rents. 

How much construction such a pro- 
gram would bring forth is anyone’s 
guess, but certainly it would be enor- 
mous. Literally thousands of builders 
would try to get their jobs done in 
record time in order to “cash in” on 
the present situation. But—and this is 
the crucial consideration—since there 
would be thousands trying to “cash 
in,” so much space would le coming 
onto the market that none of them 
could get by with much, and soon the 
housing crisis and the threat of infla- 
tionary rent increases would be over. 


In other words, remove the ceil- 
ings on new construction and soon 
there will be no housing shortage. 
Fail to do this and we will never get 
out of this crisis—and never will be 
able to get rid of The Bungling Bowles 
and his OPA. 

All of which is merely a way of say- 
ing that President Truman’s plan for 
solving the housing problem by ex- 
tending controls is nonsense. The Pres- 
ident, once again, has simply been 
misled by his incompetent advisers. 
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MANUFACTURER 


Open your door and he will bring to your busi- 
ness a priceless ingredient . . . highest accuracy 
in figure-work, together with speed and sim- 
plicity of operation. : 

In 20 minutes—no more—the. Man Every Busi- 
ness Likes will demonstrate the important sav- 





advantages as more calculations per 
pay roll dollar, elimination of double 
calculating for proof, and proof of 
accuracy without special manipula- 
tions. He can explain these advan- 
tages in terms of your business 


ings to your business from such / 





er 








because he is a specialist in pay rolls, mark-ups, 
costs and. other figuring — with practical business 
experience and probably accounting or engineer- 
ing background. 
His figure-results are possible only with the 
Marchant Calculator whose 20 Points of Super- 
were iority afford today’s highest pos- 
sible calculator performance. 
With such performance positively 
proved, no business large or small 
can afford less. 
A telephone call will bring the Man 
Every Business Likes to your door. 





NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITY 


MARCHANT ,.227%-7 CALCULATORS | 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY * Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. S. A. 


Seles Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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Birthday: Kinc Grorce VI of England, 
50, Dec 14, The king’s birthday is of- 
ficially celebrated in June.- 


Under Control: In Philadelphia, Fa- 
THER Divine, Negro preacher, cleared 
up any doubts his followers might have 
had about atomic energy. In a sermon, 
he said: “I am the author and the fin- 
isher of the atomic energy. I have har- 
nessed it! I say, I have harnessed it! I am 
bringing out many inventions! That is what 
I am doing on earth in heaven today!” 


Money Sieh: For the seventh straight 
year, Louis B. MAYER, movie executive, 
led the Treasury’s list of top salaries paid 
in 1943 and the business fiscal years end- 
ing in 1943 and 1944. Mayer’s earnings: 
$908,070. CHarLEs E. Wixson, president 
of General Motors Corp., was second 
with $459,041. Deanna DuRBIN, movie 
actress, the nation’s highest paid woman, 
made $326,491, while BARBARA STAN- 
wyck ran her a close second with $323,- 
833. These incomes were drastically re- 
duced by taxes. 


Nonsense: The London Evening News 
quoted Lapy Astor as saying that 
GrorcE BERNARD SHaw, playwright, had 
proposed to her by mai ail Lady Astor’s 
story: When Shaw expressed his regret 
that she had retired from Parliament be- 
fore the general election, she replied: 
“It’s all my husband’s fault.” “Well, get 
rid of the fellow,” Shaw wrote back. “I 
will if you will marry me,” Lady Astor 
suggested. Shaw replied: “I don’t want 
to, but I will.” Questioned about the pro- 
posal, Shaw, a widower, said: “The 
whole thing was a bit of delightful non- 
sense—absurd nonsense.’ 


Mufti: Davin Niven, British movie ac- 
tor, arrived in New York on the Queen 
Mary after nearly six years of active 
service as an Officer in the British Army. 
Niven told reporters he would return to 
Hollywood and the movies. 





acme 


David Niven, girl reporter's dream 


Married: Tommy MANVILLE, 51, asbes-- 


tos heir, and Greorcina CAMPBELL, 27, 
British-born Hobo News columnist; ia 
Larchmont, N. Y., Dec. 12. Manville de- 
layed the ceremony three days because a 
Greenwich, Conn., justice of the peace 
demanded too much money after receiv- 
ing $600 in advance. It was Manville’s 
eighth marriage, Miss. Campbell’s first. 
The bride wore slacks and a raccoon coat 
to match the bridegroom’s. 

BARNEY OLDFIELD, 67, onetime auto- 
mobile racer, and REBECCA OLDFIELD, 
67, his second wife; in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Dec. 14. The Oldfields were di- 
vorced in 1925 after eighteen years of 
marriage. Oldfield, who recently divorced 
his third wife, Mrs. Hulda Braden Old- 
field, said: “Pm Serribly sorry I ever di- 
vorced Rebecca.” 





Associated Press 


The Oldfilds, together after twenty years 





Comdr. Fairbanks, the Vanderbilts, and 
Jim Farley (in back) at the Stork Club 


ALFRED GwYNNE VANDEBBILT, 33, mil- 
lionaire sportsman, and JEANNE LOURDES 
Murray, 22, social figure and former 
Stork Club press agent; in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 12. The couple eloped in a private 
plane from New York. The marriage 
was Vanderbilt’s second and Miss Mur- 
ray’s first. 


Separa ted: Joan CRAWForp and her third 
a emeg Puiiurp TERRY, an actor, after 
three years of marriage. Her previous 
husbands were Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and 
Franchot Tone. 





Puzzle picture: Find Betty Grable 


Disguise: Berry Graste’s famous legs ~ 


won't show at all in her new movie, “The 
Shocking Miss Pilgrim.” She plays a bus- 
tle-wearing, bespectacled schoolteacher. 


Through Flight: A new story 
ae Rudolf Hess’s sensational flight to 
Scotland in 1941 came out last week with 
publication of a letter from one high Nazi 
to another. Hess was impotent and had an 
inferiority complex. During a period when 
he was taking treatments to gain virility 
his wife had a son, called “Buz,” by a 
German doctor. Hess hoped the flight 
would show her he was manly himself. 


The Hat in Print: In New York, Mayor 
FiorELLO H. La Guarp1a, with his status 
as a sponsored radio commentator set- 
tled, joined the staff of Marshall Field’s 
newspaper, PM. Beginning Jan. 6, the re- 
tiring mayor will write a weekly column 
of opinion for PM’s week-end edition. 


Died: Matr Kimes, 39, Oklahoma con- 
vict and bank robber; in a Little Rock, 


Ark., hospital, Dec. 14..Kimes, who was - 


hit by a truck on Dec. 1, died of his in- 
juries. The police wanted him for a re- 
cent Texas bank robbery (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 3). Kimes was on leave for good 
behavior from Oklahoma State Prison, 
where he had served eighteen years for 
murder. 

Gen. HENRI FERNAND DENTz, 78, for- 
mer High Commissioner of Syria who 
was serving a life term for treason; of a 
heart attack, in Fresnes Prison, Paris, 
Dec. 18. General Dentz, who resisted the 
Free French and British in Syria in 1941, 
was sentenced to death last April. Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle commuted the 
sentence. 
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Doing things on a miniature scale is a 
hobby with some people, but to chem- 
ists in Cyanamid’s microanalytical lab- 
oratories, it is an important and exacting 
business. For microchemists, as these 
research specialists are called, must 
work with extremely small and often 
precious quantities of materials, and 
their apparatus is on a proportionately 
minuscule scale. For example, their test 
tubes are no larger than pencil erasers 
and their beakers, flasks and crucibles 
as tiny as a child’s thimble. 


The microchemist performs a vital 
function—analysis of materials devel- 
oped by organic research. Often the 
quantity of a new material available 
amounts to but a few grains or a fraction 
of a drop weighing little more than a 
milligram, which may have taken months 


MOLDING 


of painstaking effort to produce. This 
he must analyze or react with other com- 
ponents to gain priceless information 
regarding its constituents, atomic struc- 
ture, or usefulness. Thus, out of this 
“small world” of research have 
come the keys to large-scale pro- 
duction of many important prod- 

ucts, among which are the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, melamine, and 

a long list of other progress-cre- 

ating industrial chemicals. 


Cyanamid maintains microana- 
lytical departments in its research 
laboratories. Here new materials 
are analyzed, samples checked and 
tested for purity, and the struc- 
ture of hundreds of chemical in- 
dividuals determined by “micro” 
methods. It’s a small world but 








One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


5a Small Wel 


very important in the scheme of large- 
scale and long-range research through 
which Cyanamid is promoting progress 
in a score of industries that supply 
the things we use in everyday living. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 











Atomic Healer 


Men in White Aim Cyclotrons 
at Disease Instead of Armies 


Long before they perfected the atomic 
bomb, American scientists had conducted 
intensive research on the use of atomic 
energy in the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. 

By 1939 they were ready to admit that 
the giant cyclotron, designed to investi- 
gate the structure of the atom, held even 
more fascinating potentialities for medi- 
cine. Its streams’of released neutrons ap- 
peared to be more powerful than X-ray. 
Radioactive elements, such as sodium 
and phosphorus, promised to supersede 
radium in ferreting out and even healing 
human malignancy. 

In’/1941 doctors, speaking cautiously 
and emphasizing that it was still too early 
for full appraisal, told how cyclotron-ray 
therapy helped in certain cancer cases. 
Experiments, they explained, were being 
made with radioactive isotopes,* formed 
by splitting the atom to produce “trac- 
ers” and capable of carrying through the 
blood stream a radioactive charge which 
might strike straight at the site of a can- 
cerous growth. 

For example, by sending radioactive 


particles of phosphorus into the bone mar- - 


row and lymph glands, they. hoped to 
control blood diseases, such as leukemia. 
By localizing radioactive iodine in the 
thyroid, they might learn new facts con- 
ceming the action of this substance on 
the gland. 

Then the war came, and atomic medi- 
cal work went by the boards while scien- 
tists plunged into a fight to harness atomic 
energy into weapons. Last week, the war- 
imposed blackout on nuclear physics was 
lifted in two great universities. 

Two Against Cancer: At the Uni- 
versity of California, Dr. Ernest O. Law- 
tence, physicist and Nobel Prize winner, 
announced that the first peacetime use 
of his famous cyclotron would be work 
on cancer. “That does not mean we will 

be able to cure all kinds of malignancy,” 
| Lawrence said, “but we hope that in a 
few years we can show significant per- 
centages of success in the treatment of 
some varieties.” 

For this accelerated study of the medi- 
cal forces locked in the atom, Lawrence’s 
staff will have the benefit of his new 
4,000-ton atom smasher, to be completed 
next summer. The giant cyclotron, now 
hidden in the hills of the university cam- 
pus at Berkeley, will be capable of pro- 
ducing deuterons of 200,000,000 electron 
volts and alpha particles of 400,000,000 
electron volts, or ten times the strength 

the present instrument in which plu- 


muwo of more chemical elements with the same 
differing in atomic weight. « 





tonium, the atomic-bomb element, was 
produced. Deuterons are the core of 
heavy water atoms; alpha particles repre- 
sent the nuclei of helium. Both were used 
in the atomic bomb. 

At the University of Rochester, Dr. 
Andrew H. Dowdy, director of the Man- 
hattan Project’s atomic medical research 
there, confirmed Lawrence’s prediction 
that cancer research has been significantly 
advanced by knowledge gained in pro- 
ducing the devastating weapon. 

Reporting for the first time on‘ the 
Rochester program started in March 1943 
to determine the effect of radioactivity 
on human beings, Dowdy said not one 
person among the thousands employed in 
the development and production of the 
bomb was injured by any of the new and 
peculiar hazards of the work. 

The Rochester study included meas- 
urement of the radiation saturation taken 
{rom samples of workers’ breaths, analy- 


_ sis of drinking water near plant sites, 


urine analysis, and experiments with 
animals exposed to the inhalation of 
uranium. 

In checking the ill effects of radiation 
on body tissues, the scientists inevitably 
made important discoveries in the thera- 
peutic use of certain radioactive elements. 
Among these was radioactive carbon, 
which was previously known only as an 
infinitesimal speck produced by cyclotron 
whirling, but which can now be produced 
in sizable quantities from the neutrons 
of the chain-reacting uranium pile, 

Since carbon is necessary to the reac- 
tion and maintenance of life, researchers 


will now have a chance to test its dis- - 


ease-fighting power by sending streams 
of its radioactive particles into all parts 
cf the body, either in the diet or through 
ray penetration. 


Po 


Patton’s Nerve Doctor 


For Gen. George S. Patton Jr., his 
spine crushed in a motor accident, the 
best was none too good. And the Army 
sent its best last week to the general’s 
bedside at Heidelberg, Germany. He 
was Col. R. Glen Spurling, top neuro- 
surgeon. 

Spurling, a 51-year-old Kentuckian who 
gave up his surgical practice in Louisville 
in April 1942 for Army duty, served for 
more than a year as senior consultant in 
neurosurgery in the European Theater of 
Operations under Maj. Gen. Paul R. 
Hawley. For his prompt treatment of | 
brain and spinal-cord casualties, for 
teaching neurosurgery to general surgeons 
in a military emergency, and for holding 
“mortality and morbidity from battle 
wounds of the nervous system” to an un- 
precedented low in his theater, the deft- 
fingered doctor was recently awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

In the current issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Spur-" 


‘ling tells for the first time the special 


techniques by which he handled hun- 
dreds of delicate peripheral® nerve in- 
juries under. battlefield handicaps. The 
score: Between D Day and V-E Day, 
2,873 such cases were treated et 





®When the branch of a nerve is cut, the peripheral 
arts, those at or near the body surface, are cut off 
rom their nutritional sources and begin to degenerate. 








Martial & Scull 


At Home on A-Day: Drawn up against the if-and-when event that the atom- 
bomb falls, this atomic house would have walls made of concrete and an intense- 
heat-resisting material used for blast furnaces. There would be asbestos and lead 
lining, rounded surfaces to lessen air pressure, concrete shutters like. Venetian blinds, 
a sunken driveway and garage. Martial & Scull, industrial designers, thought it up. 





Give them the security 







of a firesafe 


CONCRETE HOME 


Above all in your new home you 
want security... for your family and 
personal belongings. 

You can have security—and econ- 
omy, too!—with Concrete for walls, 
floors and foundation. Concrete takes 
the blue ribbon for protection against 
fire, storms, termites, decay. 


Beauty—Colonial to Modern 

Beauty you can have in any style, 
with concrete’s wide range of colors 
and surface textures. And comfort! 
Concrete homes are cool in summer 
and easy to heat in winter. 


Costs Less Per Year 
The first cost of concrete is little or 
no more than for a non-firesafe home, 


and you’ll save money year after year 
because of lower upkeep. Today con- 
crete is a better “buy” than ever 


. before because of improved methods 


of construction. 


Concrete subfloors... firesafe, sag- 


proof, quiet . . . should be in every 
home. Use any floor covering you 
desire—carpet, linoleum, tile, hard- 
wood, terrazzo. 








HOW TO GET 
A CONCRETE HOME 


Ask a local Concrete Products Manufac- 
turer (see phone book) for names of 
architects and builders experienced in 
concrete. Write us for free booklet of 
concrete house design ideas. : 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A12d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 
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gonizati to improve and extend the'uses of concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 


Durable, low-annval cost construction in this charming concrete home in Spencer Glen, Harrison, N. Y., 
starts with a rigid, firesafe concrete floor and basement. 











in overseas hospitals, with only one death 
(from procaine reaction during local 
anesthesia). The primary wounds healed 
in 98.3 of all cases. 

Stitch in Time: Because 15 per cent 
of all ETO battle injuries of the arms and 
legs were complicated by nerve damage, 
the setting-up of an efficient plan for 
handling them was. Spurling’s first job. 
Improper treatment of injured nerves can 
leave a man with a useless, paralyzed 
limb, amputation of which is frequently 
the lesser evil. 

To rule out this possibility, neurological 
casualties were rushed to one of the 
twelve neurological centers in England. 
Priorities for evacuation went first to 
spinal injuries such as General Patton’s, 
second to penetrating injuries of the 
brain, third to closed cranial injuries, and 
last to peripheral nerve wounds, 

The waiting period was used for re- 





. Associated Press 
Spurling: Good for Patton’s nerves 


pairing injured nerves. The best time, 
Spurling found, for suturing the cut 
nerves, end to end, was between the third 
and fourth week after injury. The suture 
material used throughout the ETO was a 
fine tantalum wire, swedged on a surgical 
needle. A small cuff, usually of rolled 
tantalum foil, held the nerves in position. 
Casts for correcting deformities due to 
nerve injuries were prohibited. By the 
end of the second ek of treatments, ma- 
nipulation of the flexed joints was begun. 

To prevent atrophy of denervated mus- 
cles and “frozen” wrists, hands, fingers, 
and toes, patients were given daily electric 
stimulation, starting the day after the op- 
eration. Other measures included massage 
and the application of moist-and dry heat. 

Injuries to the nerves of the neck and 
upper arms were handled under ether. 
Operations on the sciatic nerve, which 
extends over the muscles of the thigh, 
leg, and foot, were usually performed 
under spinal anesthesia. But much of the 
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intricate nerve surgery was done with only 
a simple local analgesic, such as procaine. 


“The fact that nearly 3,000 consecu- 
tive major neurosurgical operations could 
have been performed with but one death 
is ample testimony to the competence of 
the anesthetists,” Spurling concluded, 
“particularly when as much as five hours 
may be required for a single operation.” 


Po 


Sneeze Medicine 


One out of every ten people in the 
United States: suffers from one of the 
three major allergies—hay fever, asthma, 
or hives. Why this is so is scientific con- 
troversy, but most doctors agree a chemi- 


cal called histamine, released by the body — 


cells, brings on the sneezing, choking, 
and itching that accompany the attacks. 

Last week, Dr. Earl R. Loew of the 
University of Illinois reported a new drug 
which seems to relieve two kinds of al- 
lergic misery—hay fever and hives. Known 


as benadryl (chemical name, beta dimeth- 


ylamine ethyl benzhydryl ether hydro-., 


chloride), the drug was first made by Dr. 
George Rieveschl Jr. of Parke, Davis & 
Co., and tested on laboratory animals by 
Dr. Loew. Then Loew and scientists at 
the Mayo Clinic and at the University of 
Michigan tried it out on human patients. 

“Our experiments assure marked symp- 
tomatic relief. from common allergies,” 
Loew said, “but guarantee no cure.” All 
hay-fever and hives patients felt better 
within 30 to 60 minutes after the first 
dose, and showed no further symptoms 
so long as they took benadryl three times 
aday. Some asthma victims were helped; 
others were not. 
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Baldness and Sex 


The more masculine the man, the more 
likely he is to lose his hair. 


Debunking the popular theories that 
tight hat bands cause baldness and that 
scalp massage: helps the condition, Dr. 
James B. Hamilton of the Long Island 
College of Medicine went out on a limb 
last week and laid the blame for sparse 
locks on overstimulation by the male 
hormone. ‘Moreover, he decided that 
women who become bald are usually 
victims of virilism (masculinity). 

To illustrate, Hamilton told members 
of the New York Academy: of Sciences 
that the application of androgens (male 
hormones) to local areas of the skin 
caused the hair to fall in those spots, es- 
pecially in men with a family tendency 
to baldness. Where there was no andro- 
genic stimulation, no baldness resulted. 
_ Through his research, Hamilton also 
believes that he has contributed to the 
understanding of other degenerative dis- 
eases related to male-hormone activity. 
He cited cancer of the prostate, peculiar 
to the male sex, which-some scientists 
think may be caused by a stepping-up of 

male-hormone secretions. 








In order to gain increased cylinder head strength, a 
leading manufacturer of aircraft engines changed from cast 
aluminum to forged aluminum alloy. Milling of the “Ye” 
fins presented a difficult problem. It was an operation which, 
according to the manufacturer, “represents a revolutionary 
new technique,” for the cutting speeds approach those of 
wood-working operations, speeds hitherto not attained 
in metal cutting. ; 


Because the saws in use would not stand up in service, a 
Disstoneer* was invited to study the problem and make 
recommendations. A Disston carbide tipped saw, with 
certain changes, was recommended which greatly improved 
performance. The problem was successfully solved ... and 
a new Disston saw was born. 


Another clear-cut cade 
of Dission leadership 


*DISSTONEER —a man who com- 
bines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineering 
knowledge, to find the right tool for 
you—to cut metal, to cut wood and 
other materials—and TO CUT YOUR 
COST OF PRODUCTION—not only 
on special work, but on ordinary 
jobs as well, 


You may have no need for carbide tipped saws, but nearly every 
industry can speed up work and cut costs with— 


DISSTON CARBOLOY-FITTED TOOLS 


There are Disston Carboloy-fitted Surfacing Knives ... Tongue 
and Groove Cutters ... Moulding and Shaper Knives ... and 
Specially Formed Cutters. Each is recommended for use in the 
cutting: of hardwoods of an abrasive nature. Supplied in sizes 
and patterns to meet many specifications. For increased produc- 
tion, greater economy and longer tool life, investigate the merits 
of Disston Carboloy-fitted Tools. 








HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1246 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A 
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See Smoke Smudge 
Erased 











by longer polishing action 
@ Next time you brush your teeth, 
notice how quickly your dentifrice 
foams up and disperses. Its polishing 
action gone. 

No wonder embarrassing smoke 
smudge and other surface discolora- 
tions cling to your teeth. 

For the brilliant smile Nature in- 
tended for you, change to Iodent No. 
2, amazing modern-day dentifrice 
made by a Dentist. It contains millions 
of tiny particles scientifically treated to 
safely polish teeth. They do not dis- 
solve—but get finer, tinier as you brush. 
It’s the way a jeweler polishes pre- 
cious jewelry: 

It’s America’s favorite dentifrice 
“for teeth hard to bryten.” Let your 
own mirror tell you why! Tooth Paste or 
Powder. 


IODENT . 


For children—and mil- 
lions with teeth easy to 
bryten—IODENT No. 1 
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/ Set yourself right with 1 to 4 
P. Z% tablespoons of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters in water— 


hot or cold. It gets results— 
fast—because your stomach, 
not your head, took the 
beating. At all druggists. 
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EDUCATION 





Everybody, B.A. 


Since April of 1948, when The New 
York Times flunked thousands of college 
freshmen in its nationwide American 
history examination, its stocky and ener- 


’ getic education editor, Dr. Benjamin Fine, 


has become America’s chief journalistic 
finger-shaker at higher education. His 
continuing surveys have, moreover, been 
of genuine help to veterans, who desper- 
ately need guidance in choosing the right 
course in the right school. With more than 
a million of them on their way back to 
classes, Fine sees a unique opportunity 
for colleges to eschew their “aristocratic” 
pedagogy and teach the vocational and 
practical. 

This week Fine brought out his college- 
for-all plea, “Democratic Education,”* 
which hits hard at culture for: culture’s 
sake and senses a trend in the other 
direction. 

Its opening contention is that Ameri- 
can colleges were committed to a false 
start. Beginning with Harvard in 1636 
they were dominated by the European 
tradition and until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century taught only modifications 
of the seven medieval liberal arts to a 
privileged few. Until 1767 the Yale cata- 
logue even listed students according to 
their social position rather than alphabeti- 
cally. Not until the Morrill Act of 1862 
provided for land-grant colleges and state 
universities did higher education break 
with the classics and offer - practical 





*251 pages. Crowell. $2.50. 


courses. Finally, this year, the Harvard 
faculty concluded that today “the aim of 
education should be to prepare an indi- 
vidual to become an expert both in some 
particular vocation . . . and in the general 
art of the free man and the citizen.” Com- 
parable announcements from Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Chicago since have set a pattern 
for compromise with a utilitarian pro- 
gram. But Fine can’t yet see all colleges 
falling in line. 

Four Kinds of R’s: For convenience 
his book divides the country’s 600 liberal- 
arts colleges into four groups. St. John’s 
and Chicago comprise the Aristocratic 
Wing. Stressing intellectual development, 
each has abolished the elective system 
and emphasizes the “eternal values” of 
the past. St. John’s curriculum is based 
on intensive study of the 100 best books, 
and the Chicago Plan graduates students 
two years after matriculation. 

Traditional or “Main Stem” colleges 
such as Princeton, Stanford, and Bow- 
doin still feature the liberal arts. President 
Robert I. Gannon of Fordham has said 
that “vocationalism . . . is alien” to his 
ideal of education. Traditional colleges 
maintain strict entrance requirements and 
limit enrollments and_ electives—stuffy 
practices, according to Fine. 

For the next group, the Land Grant 
Colleges, Fine foresees a brighter educa- 
tional future. Typical examples are Pur- 
due, Michigan, and Wisconsin, huge 
pedagogical factories teaching  every- 
thing from ceramics to marine insurance. 
Minnesota, Fine’s favorite, scoops up 
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Europea: 


How High Is Up? Forty-one Conover models trooped up to Columbia University 
last week and took the Otis IQ exam. They did all right: an average of 109.2, or 
equal to the median for 2,500 college students. tested. Twenty rated “superior.” 
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very high-school pupil who wants to reg- 
ister, prep-school record notwithstanding, 
and unless he is hopeless, lets him shop 
sound the General College curriculunt. 
Ifhe never qualifies for higher-bracket in- 
struction, he can get an Associate of Arts 
degree after two years. At Ohio Univer- 
sity in Athens a one-year college has been 
established. 

Fine’s final group, the Progressive 
Wing, has had a “tremendous influence” 
om higher education. Conspicuous suc- 
cesses among these “student-centered” 
colleges are Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, 
and Bard where, proceeding from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, students are 
definitely on their own and conventional 
classroom techniques are taboo. But Fine 
doubts that higher education in general 
could adopt this means of teaching. 

Lauding the GI Bill of Rights program, he 
wonders why civilian education could not 













our standard of living will be improved if 
more boys and girls go to college,” Fine 
believes. Many educators agree. 
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Answers in Books 


“All I require is a list of the writers of 
the twentieth century including, of 
course, the contemporaries.” 

An Army lieutenant overseas sent this 
request to the New York Public Library 
last fall. Three days later Beatrice Li- 
baire, head of the Readers’ Advisory 
Service of the library, mailed him a list 
of 25 authors, the name of at least one 
notable book by each with descriptive 
passages appended, and _ information 
where every volume could be bought or 
borrowed. * 

Established in 1928, the Readers’ Ad- 


visory Service is staffed by four experts . 


in the main library at 42nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue, with 45 branch-library as- 
sistants. Last year, drawing on its 80 
miles of book shelves, it advised 10,000 
teaders who wanted the lowdown on 
ing from birthstones to dude 
ing in Latin America. About 5,000 
came in for personal interviews. 

Behind many a request is an inferiority 
complex. The unschooled want to build 
a vocabulary; a painter’s wife would like 
alist of arty books so she can “catch u 
with her husband”; a youth who reads 
Shakespeare and the tabloids is looking 
for additional sources of inspiration. Re- 
cently a man with a subpoena wanted to 
ytd on how to behave on the witness 


Last’ week the re Christmas 
clientele returned with the familiar ques- 
tions. Teachers sought ideas for Yule 
programs,, and parents wanted to know 
what books to buy Junior. Currently the 
reading trend is away from escapist fic- 
tion and toward the educational. The 
latest tables show sociology and_busi- 
Ress up ahead. Released prisoners, who 
want to read up on early war history, run 
against the trend. 


BS 


be similarly subsidized. “Unquestionably . 











The Pony Express was a 
miracle of swift mail deliv- 
ery nearly a century ago. 
But, with the modern air- 
plane, today’s lightning 
Air Mail service is an in- 
finite improvement. Like 
the Post Office, Carling’s 
. Ale was good in 1840, but 
it’s better than ever today! 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA © CLEVELAND, ONIO 
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Baseball: Happy Days 


Basehall club owners bundled them- 
selves in spats, overcoats, and ear muffs. 
They then felt ready to brave the chill 
December wind and the windier at- 
mosphere of the annual meetings of ma- 
jor and minor leagues. 
For the past two weeks—the minors 
first at Columbus, Ohio, and then the 
majors at Chicago—club owners and their 
trusted lieutenants talked legislation and 
tried to trade each other out of ball- 
players. 
The minors began by buffeting Com- 
missioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler 
about. They voted to bar bonuses to 
layers, a move Chandler considered 
illegal and unfair,” and to set up a 
$50,000 fund for postwar promotion 
“separate and apart” from Chandler’s 
office. The commissioner’s prestige hit a 
new low. 
The majors, however, reversed the re- 
volt. They voted down the minors’ anti- 
Chandler suggestions. Visibly bolstered, 
_ Chandler said he intended to rule as firm- 
ly as did the late Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. He explained that if the clubs 

assed legislation after he vetoed it as 


detrimental to baseball,” it would be’ 


tantamount to asking for his resignation. 
He then cast his first formal vote on a 
major-league dispute. He voted, with the 
National League, to continue unlimited 
night games next season. 

Clarence (Pants) Rowland, president 
of the Pacific Coast League, again agi- 
tated for the re-creation of his circuit as 
a third major league. The majors vetoed 
this move but created a higher classifica- 
tion of AAA for the West Coast loop, 
the International League, and the Ameri- 
can Association. 

Trading, usually the high point of the 
meetings, was desultory. The Cleveland 
Indians unloaded two problem children: 
Jim Bagby, righthanded pitcher, to the 
Boston Red Sox for the southpaw Vic 
Johnson and cash, and Jeff Heath, out- 
fielder, to Washington on an even swap 
for the base stealer, George Washington 
Case. The Philadelphia Phillies bought 
two players—First Baseman Frank Mc- 
Cormick from Cincinnati and Pitcher 
Johnny Humphries from the Chicago 
White Sox. President Sam Breadon of 
the Cardinals, whose postwar homing 
Redbirds will create a 1946 St. Louis 
housing problem, was unusually quiet. 
It was reported he was merely waiting for 
next year’s reduced income-tax rates to 
begin the biggest bearish activity in his- 
tory on baseball’s stock exchange. 
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The Uncool McCool 


At the end of National Hockey League 
play last season, the Toronto Maple 
Leafs were in third place. In the Stanley 
Cup playoffs, however, the Leafs pulled 


one upset after another, winning the 
hockey championship of the world. They 
beat the league-leading Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 4 games to 2, and then the De- 
troit Red Wings 4 games to 3. 

Outstanding in the team’s outstanding 
defensive play was Goalie Frank McCool, 
No. 1 rookie of the league. The second 
least-scored-upon keeper of the nets, he 
had turned in four shut-outs during the 
regular season in winning the Calder 
Trophy, highest freshman honor. Under 
Stanley Cup pressure, McCool kept his 
cage free of Montreal shots in one of the 
Canadien games, and then blanked the 
Red Wings three games straight for a 
Stanley Cup shut-out record. 

This season, the Toronto club began 
its 50-game schedule without the serv- 
ices of its ace goalie. McCool was a hold- 
out. Result: The Leafs won a scant total 
of 3 games out of 13, and sank to the 
league cellar. 

A fortnight ago, the club and McCool 
settled their differences and the goalie 
was back on Toronto ice. In six games, 
he increased the Leafs’ winning per- 
centage to 3 of 6. By Dec. 13, the team 
was inspired enough to overcome a 0-2 
deficit to hand the Canadiens their first 
defeat, 4-3, on home ice. By last week 
end, the Leafs had relinquished last 
place in the league to the New York 
Rangers—and had a fighting chance to 
secure a berth in the 1946 Stanley Cup 
playoffs (highest four of the seven teams 
in the league). 

He’s No McCucumber: In front of 
the nets, McCool lacks the dash of Chuck 
Gardiner, the speed of Davey Kerr, and 
the composure of Frankie Brimsek. Mc- 
Cool is a worrier. Graceless and jittery, 
the 6-foot, 160-pound guardian twists 
through amazing convolutions to prevent 
the puck from getting by him. His chief 
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Frank McCool, Toronto goalie 


help win two provincial championships. 
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Acme 
Cup Cat: This Persian blue puss— 
Blueberry of Ridgewood—is stuffed in a 
prize cup at the Chicago show of the 
Beresford Cat Club of America. The kit- 
ten is owned by Mrs. Bessie Fleck. 





attribute, says Coach Clarence (Happy) 
Day, is “fight.” 

Bothered by stomach ulcers, the cause 
of his discharge after nearly three years 
with the Canadian Army, McCool main- 
tains that no particular shot bafles him. 
“It’s just the strain that gets me,” he com- 
plains, “standing there with my stomach 
doing flip-flops while I wait for the puck 
to come to my end of the rink.” 

After two years of hockey at Gonzaga 
University in Spokane, Washs McCool 
played for the Army team at Calgary to 





Then came more ulcer trouble, a stint at 
sports writing, a tryout with the Rangers, 
more ulcer trouble, a year of inactivity 
(1943), and the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
McCool has another worry. Because he 
reported late, he ran into the Toronto 
housing shortage. He, his wife, and 5- 
month-old son are squeezed into a single 
boardinghouse room. It’s upsetting the 
hypersensitive McCool nervous system. 
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Breaks to the Rams 
At frozen Cleveland Stadium, which 


the management failed to keep unfrozen V 
with 450 tons of straw, the Cleveland b 
Rams last Sunday nosed out the Wash- ir 


ington Redskins 15-14 for Cleveland's 
first championship of the National Foot- 
ball League. Bob Waterfield, freshman 
pe quarterback, starred for the Rams, 
ut the game was decided on two freak 
plays. Sammy Baugh of the ’Skins tried a 
rst-period pass from his end zone. The 
ball hit the posts and bounded back for a V 
two-point Cleveland safety. A second-pe- t 
riod place kick by Waterfield was par- 
tially blocked. The ball landed on the 
crossbar, hesitated, and finally went over. H »' 
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Summing up 


We have from statisticians (perhaps a 
bit older than the one illustrated) the 
incredible grand total of essential pur- 
chases for a normal year by residents of 
one of the nation’s leading cities. The 
amount in dollars is 2,765,013,000.* 


Let’s just look at one item on the 
list to get perhaps a little closer to 
what's what. In apparel, for example, 
the sales total is $237,733,000.* 


But there’s one item that doesn’t 
, @ppear under all this spending. It's 


an important one in gauging the near- 
future sales potentialities of this market. 
It is saving. For here are people known 
for thrift who have saved millions for 
future spending. 


The city responsible for these big 
numbers is Philadelphia, third largest 
city in the U.S. With all its size and 
vast sales potential, it is one of the 
easiest markets to reach with a sales 
story, for nearly 4 out of 5 of the 
families daily read one newspaper. 





Buy Victory Stamps from your newspaper boy 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It goes home in this 
city with more of its families in indi- 
vidual homes than any other large city. 
It has a circulation exceeding 600,000, 
largest evening circulation in America. 


*Philadelphia and its natural trading area—U. S. Con- 
sus of Distribution and Bureau of Laber Statistics. 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
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Choice of the critical drinker because 
every drop is selected liqueur Scotch— 
the pick of choice Scotch whiskies. 
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IMPORTED BY 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 


ET HURT: 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 
This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl's Arch 
Supports feel asifthey were molded to your / q 
feet. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Department 
and Surgical Supply Stores. These 
dealers test your stockinged feet 
for arch = 
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The law, as represented by the 
New York State boxing commission, 
had a terrible time one night last week 
in Madison Square Garden when it ran 
afoul of Cecil Hudson of Los Angeles, 
a middleweight fighter with a strongly 
independent turn of mind and a tend- 
ency to bind in the muscles. At the 
end of the evening the law 
was treated for cuts and a 
sharp headache while Cecil 
finished fresh as a daisy, an 
easy winner. 

The contest between Mr. 
Hudson and New York State 
supplemented a fight be- 
tween Hudson and that very 
ancient financier from Pitts- 
burgh, Fritzie Zivic. In fact, 
the side bout was much bet- 
ter than the main bout, in 
which Zivic showed nothing of his old 
ability except the undiminished talent, 
that will probably never die in him, to 
go around and collect his check from 
Mike Jacobs next day. In the ring the 
hoary capitalist puffed and gasped and 
watched the clock, and between 
rounds he sat on his stool staring with 
open-mouthed amazement at the go- 
ings-on between Mr. Hudson and the 
law in the opposite corner. The law 
wanted Cecil to sit down between 
rounds. Hudson did not wish to. This 
was beyond the understanding of Mr. 
Zivic, who throughout found it hard 
not to sit down in the midst of the ac- 
tion and wait for the next ricksha. 


It seems that Hudson, ostensibly 
a fine, limber broth of a boy, gets his 
muscles tied up when he sits down and 
has trouble rising to his feet again. In 
§ private life this is not a great incon- 
venience, since the temptations, to 
stand up suddenly are not very strong 
around the home. In the ring you can 
see why Cecil does not care to run the 
risk of being caught at half-mast in a 
sheepshank knot when the bell rings 
to renew the fighting. That was the 
point he raised the other night when 
the law told him to sit down or take 
the consequences. At least, that was 
the point his spokesmen raised. Cecil 
himself maintained a dignified silence 
and presented the law with the back 
of his neck from start to finish. 

At the end of the fourth round Mr. 
Hudson walked across the ring to his 
own niche and stood there, while his 
seconds fanned and swabbed him. 
The secretary of the state commission, 
Mr. Honest John Christiansen, had 








The Vertical Visitor 


by JOHN LARDNER 


been watching this process with grow- 
ing wrath for three rounds, and he 
now invoked the awful authority in- 
vested in him by Governor Dewey and 
the Empire State in the absence of 
the chairman, Eddie Eagan. Mr. 
Christiansen sent a deputy to Hudson’s 
corner in the name of the law. 

“Siddown!” bawled the 
deputy, Sol Levy. 

“What’s the matter, can’t 
you see?” asked one of Cecil's 
seconds, while Mr. Hudson 
remained vertical, gazing at 
the ceiling. “There’s noth- 
ing going on right now.” 


Mr. Levy returned to 
Mr. Christiansen to report a 
state of insurrection. Mr. 
Christiansen strove to get 
his blood pressure under control, and 
the fight went on. Aware that there was 
not time enough to send for the statute 
books in Albany and hit the criminal 
over the head with them, Mr. Chris- 
tiansen dispatched Mr. Levy to the 
battlefield again before the sixth round, 
instructing him to come back with his 
license or on it. 

-“You gotta siddown!” yelled Mr. 
Levy. 
“Why?” asked the Hudson spokes- 
man, while Cecil-studied his gloves. 

“It’s the law of New York,” said Mr. 
Levy. 

“It ain’t the law of California, where 
the boy comes from,” said the spokes- 
man. “Besides, the boy just naturally 
can’t get up very fast when he sits 
down.” 

“You're suspended!” said Mr. Levy 
to Mr. Hudson, and returned to his 
chief in a high sweat. Mr. Zivic con- 
tinued to watch the scene in morbid 
fascination from his divan, and Mr. 
Hudson never veered from his angle 
of 90 degrees. The fight ended with 
Hudson the winner on both counts, 
positional and pugilistic. The crowd 
was pleased with Hudson’s defense of 
the sacred right to remain standing 
and booed the law in an unstatutory 
way which hurt Mr. Christiansen 
deeply. 

“We won't suspend him this time,” 
admitted Mr. Honest John Christian- 
sen later, “because he don’t know any 
better. They must be very primitive in 
California.” 

However, another crime wave will 
certainly ensue the next time Hudson 
fights in New York. The boy is just 
naturally built that way. 
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Take it by and large, for every $100 
you spend on clerical salaries, you 
spend $10 on business forms. 

Total, $110. 

Can that total figure be cut? 

It can be cut to $95, $85, $75 — if 
forms are engineered to your business! 

In one plant, Moore introduced 
forms that saved 81% of the typists’ 
non-productive time. In another, a 
Moore record book proved to be 149% 
faster than loose forms. 


The Moore Business Forms repre- 
sentative discovers how to combine 
forms, save paper stock, cut operating 
time. He makes specific recommenda- 
tions for your business. Then Moore 
furnishes the forms— in lots of hun- 
dreds or many millions, for one store, 
or for far-scattered branches. 

The ten companies listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now they are combined under the 
Moore name -— without change in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


In Conada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 








| How much of him is paper? 


ownership, management, or policy. 
This is the largest company of its kind. 

To keep production flowing, to un- 
limber new efficiency in your office 
force, perhaps to save thousands of 
dollars, get in touch with the nearest 
Moore Business Forms division, as 
listed below, or its local office. Mgore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple form that your 
business requires. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc 
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Iddon Inside America 


Don Iddon is a 32-year-old, cherub- 
cheeked London Daily Mail correspond- 
ent who has been called the Walter 
Winchell of Great Britain on the other 
side of the Atlantic and the John O’Don- 
nell of British journalism on this side. It 
is his modest belief that Winchell should 
be called the Don Iddon of America. 
Last week, Iddon estimated his weekly 
chatter column in The Daily Mail now 
reaches 1,500,000 readers in Britain, 
Australia, South Africa, and Egypt. 

As The Mail’s New York bureau chief 
and No. 1 expert on America, Iddon is 
paid £5,000 (more than $20,000) a 
year, “about as high as you can get in 
British [journalism] circles.” Under his 
contract, The Mail can syndicate his col- 
umn, “Don Iddon’s Diary,” throughout 
the world, a distribution not displeas- 
ing to Iddon were it not for the fact 
that he gets no cut of syndicate income: 
Iddon someday hopes to correct this 
lapse of Lord Rothermere, proprietor of 

e Daily Mail. 

' Tddon’s first job was with a small fea- 
ture agency in London, where he canned 
for provincial consumption such fodder 
as “The Cocktail Girl Myth,” “London Is 
So Un-English,” and “What Mars Is 
Really Like.” The drawbacks to this job 
were twofold. It paid only 21 a week 
and, worse still, 1idon’s name never ap- 
peared on his works. At length he landed 
on The Birmingham Gazette, The Eve- 
ning Dispatch, and The Sunday Mercury 
as a special writer. Boldly, he asked his 
editor for a by-line—E. F. Iddon—an un- 
heard-of demand from a 20-year-old. But 
he got it. He drove a black sports car and 
wore a black trilby to match. “I was much 
the same then as now,” Iddon recalls, 
“only much more brash.” 


Go West, Old Boy: Weary of Bir- 
mingham after three years, Iddon sat 
down one day and wrote to Arthur Chris- 
tiansen, editor of The London Daily Ex- 
press, asking for a job. With his letter, he 
inclosed a stamped, self-addressed reply 
which began: “Dear Iddon: I will be de- 
lighted to see you at . . .” Intrigued, Chris- 
tiansen hired Iddon, who hit page one 
with his first story, an interview with a 
punch-druthk boxer. 

The Iddon-American anschluss may be 
said to have taught the Germans how to 
take Austria. The Express developed a 
mania for transatlantic telephone inter- 
views. As chief interviewer, Iddon infil- 
trated via three-minute talks from 3,000 
miles or more away with Tommy Man- 
ville, a sheriff trailing jail breakers, Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe, and other fascinatin 
figures. Dafoe’s five famous charges onl 
have been included, if Iddon had had his 
way. At any rate, by 1936, Iddon found 
himself in New York as assistant to The 
Express’s veteran correspondent, C. V. R. 
Thompson. Two years later, he switched 


~ 


to The Mail and simultaneously dropped 
his initials for the more informal “Don” 
of his school days. 

Iddon today bosses a staff of two other 
correspondents and a secretary, sees a 
good bit of America, rarely fails to cable 
at least one story a day, supervises all 
The Daily Mail’s American coverage, and 
directs The Mail’s pint-sized transatlantic 
edition in which his Diary does not usu- 
ally appear. This is enough to keep Iddon 
busy seven days a week and vacationless. 
In addition, there is the Diary which Id- 
don lives, breathes, and talks seven days 
a week. It made its debut in 1943 as “My 
Manhattan Oyster.” As “Don Iddon’s 
Diary” it has become a racy, impudent, 


_ controversial, and sometimes cockeyed 


sauce for Iddon’s American bivalve. 
Disarmingly, Iddon attributes the col- 
umn’s success to its frankness. “I would 
rather be frank and fearless than rank 
and readerless,” he says. But some Amer- 
ican readers squirm when Iddon, himself 
an avowed Tory and imperialist, warns 
Americans: “The richest and _ strongest 








& 


Iddon, transplanted Fleet Street cherub 


boy in the school is not likely to be the 
most popular . . . if he [flaunts] his 
money and his muscles.” 

Frankly, Old Boy: Much of his col- 
umn is preoccupied with the relative 
charm of American and British women. 
Once, he outraged American women by 
confiding to his Diary that they were far 
less attractive than their British cousins. 
It wasn’t the way they had heard it, Id- 
don’s American female acquaintances 
snarled. Hollywood fumed when he re- 
ferred to such reluctant autograph givers 
as “Gruesome” (Greer) Garson and 
“Gravel Gertie” (Gertrude) Niesen. 

Iddon’s firm faith in candor as the 
keystone of his British-American good 

ill often is rudely shaken. An American 
Eighth Air Force flier who had faithfully 
read Iddon abroad for two years came 
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into Iddon’s favorite New York hangout 
one night, eager to punch him. American 
columnists have beefed that much of 
Iddon’s America is brazenly culled from 
their writings without credit. To this, 
Iddon nicede guilty, noting that they 
themselves rewrite one another. 

Iddon does not care much about -the 
field of international diplomatic corre- 
spondence, but when he does take a 
flyer, his methods are not exactly routine. 
During the United Nations conference 
at San Francisco, he once showed an 
American newsman the lead of his story 
for the day. “Where did you get that, 
Don?” the friend asked. “Oh, Flip Jor- 
dan [another Daily Mail correspondent] 
told me about it.” Puzzled, the Ameri- 
can pursued: “But isn’t he going to use 
it?” Iddon smiled coyly: “Well, as a 
matter of fact, old boy, he was going 
to use it tomorrow.” 


Poe 


Cortesi Moves On 


Within the last year two of the most 
pestiferous gadflies to annoy Col. Juan D. 
Perén, Argentina’s strong man, have been 
Arnaldo Cortesi, New York Times corre- 
spondent, and Critica, largest afternoon 
newspaper in Buenos Aires. In his efforts 
to swat them, Perén broke-even last week. 

In Buenos Aires, two federal courts 
slapped down Perén’s move to prosecute 
Cortesi for violating last January’s “se- 
curity of state” decree and article 244 of 
the penal code which, under the guise of 
forbidding contempt of public officials, 
gags the Argentine press. 

Specific charges against Cortesi were 
not divulged nor was he aware they had 
been made until the Court of Appeals up- 
held a lower court’s decision in his favor. 
But Perén had been gunning for him ever 
since last summer when Cortesi’s dis- 
patches told of Argentine jails filled with 
political prisoners and put the finger on 
Peron as instigator of the smear campaign 
against Spruille Braden, then American 
Ambassador to Argentina, now Assistant 
Secretary of' State in charge of Latin 
American affairs (NEWSWEEK Sept. 3). 

Cortesi’s victory in court had mixed 
compensation for Perén. The Italian-born 
correspondent, soon to become an Amer- 
ican citizen, already had been ordered 
home by The Times. His next assignment 
will be back in Rome where, as prewar 
bureau chief for The Times, he learned 
about Fascism long before he went to 
os or gel But Perén could expect no 
pulled punches from Cortesi’s replace- 
ment in Buenos Aires. He is Frank L. 
Kluckhohn, aggressive Times man, who- 





*Almost as auspicious for The Times will be the 
return of Camille Cianfarra as ’s No, 2 man in 
R of famous Rome den 


ome. are sons R correspondents. 
Cortesi’s 81-year-old father, Salvatore, was the AP’s 
Rome chief for 30 before his retirement. As 


3; occupation, Pope eee 
Emmanuel; occupation, King.” They sent 
references too. The New York-born Cianfarra’s father 
was The New York American’s Rome corre- 
and later the United Press’s bureau chief. 
died in 1925. 
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items that can be made from 
Hycar synthetic rubbers, and shows 


ae chart lists 30 groups of 


- 10 broad industrial classifications 


where these Hycar parts can be 
used advantageously. The chart is 
taken from the new Hycar booklet, 
“Everywhere in Industry”, which 
describes Hycar’s characteristics 
with full technical data. A FREE 
copy is yours for the asking. 


But at best the list is an incomplete 
one that can only suggest applica- 
tions for Hycar in your own busi- 
ness. Hycar’s usefulness is so wide 
and its versatility so great that 
scores and hundreds of important 
cm peions have not yet even been 

ought of! 

That’s why we suggest that you 
carefully examine the list of Hycar’s 
inherent properties shown in the 
box. at the right. Keep in mind the 
requirements of your rubber parts. 
And remember that it’s possible 
to select exactly the right combina- 
tion of properties to meet your es- 
tablished service conditions. Then 


7 
P YWHERE 1 pug 


x 





x 


—ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar for test in your own 
applications — difficult or routine. 


You’ll find that the use of Hycar 
parts will save you money — that 
it’s wise to use Hycar for long-time 
dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohbio. 





CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


3. EXTREME OlL RESISTANCE—ineuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2, HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater thaa 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—evea af clevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXUBILITY—dowa to 
—65° F. 


6 UGHT WEIGHT—I5%H te 25% lighter than 

mony other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation, 

&. HARDNESS RANGE—compovads can be varied 

from extremely soft to bose hard. 














RARGEST ORIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synthilic Rubbers 
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was angrily expelled by Mexico in 1939 
after publication of his stories on the oil- 
barter deal with Germany. 

Perén, however, won a more satisfying 
victory over Critica. Unable to subdue 
the paper with 5,000 armed followers, 
100 policemen, and four armored cars 
last October, Perén went to the courts, 
played on the family strife among the 
heirs of the paper’s late founder, and 
came out with his biggest journalistic 
victory: support from: a paper with 
some 300,000 readers in Buenos Aires, 


Saal 


Santa Wore Red 


Sixteen years ago, Frederick Woltman 
came to The New York World-Telegram, 
a cub reporter with leftish views which 
once had caused the University of Penn- 
sylvania to terminate his Ph.D. studies 
there and had made him somewhat of a 


cause célébre in liberal circles. Now port- . 


ly and 40, with thinning blond hair, 
Woltman sits at a World-Telegram re- 
write desk as No. 1 Red spotter for Roy 
Howard’s No. 1 newspaper, and sprinkles 
his exposés with such labels as “fellow 
traveler” and “Communist.” 

Last week, Woltman turned his type- 
writer on Salute, a new magazine which 
a staff of ex-Yank men and other veterans 
will bring out next February. Salute, 
Woltman noted, is being angeled by 
Leverett Gleason, once business manager 
for the short-lived, crimson-hued picture 
magazine Friday, and now editorial di- 
rector of Reader's Scope (circulation 300,- 
000), a digest which is as left-eyed as 
the Reader’s Digest is right-eyed. ‘ 

“Friday,” Woltman wrote, “. . . mouth- 
pieced the Communist party line during 
the Hitler-Stalin pact . . . Reader’s Scope 
. . . Manages to adhere to the Communist 
line in political matters.” Woltman’s 
conclusion: “A pro-Communist fellow 
traveler plans to capitalize on the Army 
magazine Yank by employing former 


servicemen who got it out and . . . imitat- - 


ing its style and format.” 

Defending the Yank ex-sergeants, Jack 
Horner, editorial director of Salute and 
ex-editor of Yank’s London edition, re- 
plied hotly: “Shameful . . . innuendo... 
shocking . . . scurrilous . . . hardly the 
welcome: home we expected.” Gleason 
threatened a $250,000 libel suit. But 
wholly unlooked for reaction came in 
Chappaqua, N. Y., home of the Reader's 
Digest and of Gleason’s own weekly, The 
New Castle News. 

There The News had planned to in- 
stall a Santa Claus in the Girl Scout 
quarters to greet the town’s youngsters. 
When Woltman’s blast appeared, mamas 
of the Girl Scouts gasped—and rescinded 
permission for The News to use the hut. 
Not even. National Girl Scout headquar- 
ters could make the mamas change their 
minds, and The News had to enthrone 
Santa in its own building. Last reports 
were that he had the usual white beard, 
but otherwise looked very red. 
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John Brown’s Body 


Jacob Lawrence is a 28-year-old Negro 
artist who paints the story of his own 
race. Recently he emerged from the Coast 
Guard to give one of New York’s more 
successful art shows, at the Downtown 
Gallery. The title: “John Brown.” In the 
first of 22 paintings in gouache Lawrence 
presents the bearded, big-eyed abolition- 
ist standing beneath a cross: “John Brown, 
aman who had a fanatical belief that he 
was chosen by God to overthrow black 
slavery in America.” Then, in handsome 
posterlike style and primerlike captions 











Jacob Lawrence’s “John Brown” 









he traces Brown through his abortive at- 
tempts to make money for the cause 
through land speculation and wool mer- 
chandising, the organizing of his black 
and white followers, his guerrilla war- 
fare, his march on Harper’s Ferry, and 
his trial and death: “He was- hanged in 
Charlestown, Va., on Dec. 2, 1859.” 


PP 


Winter Visitors 

On Dec. 6 a mysterious cargo of 40 un- 
usually well-guarded crates arrived at 
New York on the Army transport James 
Parker. Army trucks carried the crates to 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton. Last week gallery officials revealed 


the contents: 200 of the most precious . 


paintings from Germany’s war-damaged, 
unheated museums. Among them are 
fifteen Rembrandts, six Rubenses, three 
Raphaels, six Frans Halses, three Hol- 
beins, five Botticellis, two Peter Breugh- 
els, and two Vermeers. The gallery will 
store and care for the paintings, but, be- 
cause of the expense of hiring extra 
guards, they will not be exhibited. 
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20, day for a Burro 
sounds cheap 


—but look what it really costs! 


In rural areas of Mexico, you can hire a 
burro for $1 a day. Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if we had cheap transportation like that 
in this country? 

Would it? Let’s see: 

A burro travels about 25 miles in a day— 
carries a load of 200 pounds. To move a 
ton of freight you’d need 10 burros .. . also 
10 dollars. So the real cost is 40 cents a 
ton mile. 

In contrast to that, here in America the 
Erie and other railroads move freight at 
an average cost to the shipper of Jess than 
1 cent a ton mile! 

Yes, it’s the American method of progressive 
mass transportation, created by private in- 
vestment and operated by skilled labor 
and far-sighted management, which makes 
this difference possible. 


y : Erie Railroad 











Serving the Heart of Industrial America 











“Exploded” view of the Bassick 
Caster shows bow the "Floating Hub”’ 
unit with controlling spring attached 
rides on modern, anti-friction Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings, as does the 
lubricating axle bolt, thus assurin, 

ie and depena- 


able performance. 





















Torrington Needle Bearings 

















Help Make a 
Rough Ride Smooth 


Protection from shock and vibration is of prime importance 
in the moving of heavy and delicate loads over rough surfaces. 
When Bassick “Floating Hub” Casters, equipped with modern, 
anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings, hit an obstacle they 
ride over the bump without lifting the load. 


Needle Bearings are built to stand up to the countless sudden 
shocks experienced in applications of this type. And their 
smooth, efficient operation is helping to prolong the service 
life of many types of equipment, including aircraft and auto- 
mobiles... portable tools and household appliances...textile 
and farm machinery and many others. ; 

Perhaps your design or production problems could be 
i simplified if you were better acquainted- with the many ad- 
vantages Needle Bearings have to offer, such as high load 
i capacity, small size, anti-friction operation—and low cost. 
Send for your copy of our Catalog 32, containing a world 
of engineering data and complete information on Needle 
Bearing types, sizes and applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 : 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago = San Franci Los Angel Toronto London, England 
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The Play Is a Dream citing 


In addition to writing “Dream Girl,” ff able to 
directing it, and acting as co-producer, § The Pl 
Elmer Rice also contributed a wife— fj Rice, d 
Betty Field—to play the title role. The 
result is a thoroughly delightful comedy 


for any theatergoer’s money. GIH 
As the curtain rises, Georgina Allerton, 
a self-announced spinster at the advanced As a 


age of 23, thinks she is in love with her ment I 
brother-in-law (Kevin O’Shea). Georgina ff £V25 1 
owns a bookshop. Her brother-in-law is musica 
also in the publishing business, or was, Ham 
until he advised his employers to reject J ™28°- 
the boudoir best seller, “Always Opal.” chael T 
Limiting herself to the literary field, 
Georgina subsequently meets an atten- hand t 
tive book jobber (Edmon Ryan), who § justify, 
informs her that his intentions are de. | 10S 
lightful though dishonorable, and then a ward ¢ 
book critic, who is able to review books fj done 
without reading them but would rather graved 
be a sports writer. . traged 
These, in addition to her mother § centur 
(Evelyn Varden) and her father (Wil- tarkiar 
liam A. Lee), are the people who figure § tempo 
most prominently in Georgina’s world. that 
And Georgina’s world includes so many §§ than | 
highly colored daydreams her story is as chol 
much fantasy as it is straight comedy. € 
At one time or another the introspec- ff e Po 
tive Georgina is Portia spouting Shake- ff istic a) 
speare’s comment on the quality of partic 
mercy, a mother of twins (both dolls), a phras 
floozy of the evening who kills herself 
on her own side of the street, a lady on 
the loose in Mexico with a married man, 
and finally, tapering off from daydreams, 











Ever see a daydream? Here’s one . . - 
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a bride ‘who buys herself a toothbrush 
and a bag of popcorn for her honeymoon. . 
The changing scenes of Georgina’s ex- 
citing world are brilliantly facilitated by 
a three-way sliding set. It is just barely 
n Girl,” § able to keep up with her. (DREAM Girt. 
roducer, § The Playwrights’ Co., producer. Elmer 
, wine Rice, director. Jo Mielziner, sets.) 

le. e Pm 


comedy 








Allerton, Gl Hamlet 


dvanced AS a major in charge of GI entertain- 
vith her ment in the Central Pacific area, Maurice 
seorgina jg Evans produced 55 shows ranging from a 
n-law is y musical called “Five Jerks in a Jeep” to 
or Was. | Hamlet” minus “the intellectual trim- 
0 reject mings.” Handsomely accoutered by Mi- 
; Opal.” ff chael Todd, that “Hamlet” came to Broad- 
y field, § way last week with Major Evans on 
1 atten. | hand to demonstrate, and triumphantly 
1), who §f justify, his GI version of Shakespeare. 
are de- In staging “Hamlet” for a “straightfor- 
1 then q § ward exposition of the play,” Evans has 
w books § done considerable cutting. Even the 
1 rather | gtavediggers’ scene is dropped. The 
tragedy now takes place in the nineteenth 
mother § century, against a background of Graus- 
x (Wil fj tarkian décor. The result is an accelerated 
© figure J tempo and a contemporary significance 
- world, j that complements Evans’s virile rather 
© many § than profound conception of the melan- 
ry is as aoly Dane. 
comedy, e production sometimes sacrifices 
trospec- ff the poetry in favor of the casually natural- 
- Shake- istic approach. For his own role, however, 
lity of §j particularly in the soliloquies, Evans 
lolis), a [fj phrases Shakespeare’s lines with an elo- 
herself [quence that is electrifying. (HAMLET. 
lady on §f Michael Todd, producer. George Schae- 
ed man, §§ fer, director. Frederick Stover, sets. Irene 
dreams, f Sharaff, costumes.) 



















a Richard Tucker—Graphic House 
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SPECIALIST 


IN STEEL FABRICATION 











It takes skill and experience to produce fabricated steel 
to fit the complex requirements of a bridge or a sky- 
scraper. In 35 years of research and development, ’ 
Ingalls has become a specialist in “tailoring” steel to 
exact specifications. From its three large modern plants, 
located at Birmingham and Pittsburgh, Ingalls has ship- 
ped thousands of tons of fabricated structural steel and 
plate work—cut and shaped to fit virtually every type 
of construction. The Steel Construction Company, an 
Ingalls subsidiary, is maintained to provide competent 
erection services when desired. 

We take pride in our reputation built on ability to 
deliver a wide variety of steel requirements according 
-to specifications and schedules at reasonable cost. 
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THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORA. 
TION, The Steel Construction Company, Birmingham Tank Company. Offices at 
_ BIRMINGHAM, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. Fabricating plants 
at Birmingham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi, Decatur. Alabama. 
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Is Your Community 
100% Ready for its 
Returning Veterans ? 








8 TIMELY BOOKLETS... 
INCLUDING SPECIAL 





Qaseeneseeen & 





Ww" is happening to war veterans 
when they return to your com- 
munity? Aretheyreceivingtheprompt, 
intelligent aid to which they are en- 
titled? 


Every far-sighted American real- 
izes that future good citizenship and 
future community growth depend 
largely on seeing that the returning 
service men and women once again 
become gainfully employed, content 
in their communities and their homes. 


Because of the nation-wide interest 
in the “Connecticut Plan,” the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering—as a 
public service—the 8 booklets listed 
below. Each booklet tells a factual 
story of how other communities and 
business men are helping veterans fit 
themselves back into civilian life. The 
booklets are published and distributed 
by the Aetna in continuation of its 
126-year policy of bringing greater 
security to America. Everyone will 
find a wealth of practical ideas in 
these booklets. 

To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and 
sign and mail coupon below. 





lalate BUR Reese 
a 

s Aetna Insurance Group 

. 670 Main Street, 

gm Hartford, Conn. 

2 Please send—without charge or obligation— 

gm the booxlets checked. 

= Veteran... This Is for you. 

4 (Every veteran and his.family needs a 

2 copy. 


——/s everyone in your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 

A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 

This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 

—..This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

Flow industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen. 

—_.. This business is ready for its veterans. 


—The ay Plan for Community aid 
to 
=~ 
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MOVIES 





Whooping It Up 


It is doubtful if even the Greeks, 
Euripides included, would have the word 
for “Frontier Gal.” Basically, this what- 
is-it on horseback is a standard Western 
in which Yvonne De Carlo, who runs a 
musical-comedy saloon in Red Horse 
Gulch, marries her man (Rod Cameron) 
by nudging him to the altar with a pistol 
in his ribs. 

Miss De Carlo’s first film, “Salome, 
Where She Danced,” made a lot of 
money for Universal, thanks in part to 
its unconscious humor. With “Frontier 
Gal,” however, it’s hard to tell when the’ 
authors and cast are kidding and when 






De Carlo: From Salome to saloon 


they are getting away with murder and 
treacle. Fortunately, the Western land- 
scapes are as impressive as ever and 
Miss De Carlo, in addition to a spot of 
singing, contributes some striking scenic 
effects of her own. (FRONTIER GaL. Uni- 
versal. Technicolor. Howard Benedict, 
producer. Charles Lamont, director.) 


Por 


An Affair of Psychiatry 


“The Seventh Veil,” an English film 
study in psychotherapy, is first-rate adult 
entertainment executed with authority, 
taste, and feeling. 

Based on a Pygmalion theme with 
Svengalian overtones, the story is about a 
musically gifted orphan, Francesca (Ann 
Todd), who becomes the ward of a cul- 
tured, psychotic cripple, Nicholas (James 
Mason). Devoted to music, Nicholas 
trains Francesca to become a concert 
pianist. When she falls in love with an 


—_——. 


American student, Nicholas breaks the 
engagement by taking her to Paris for 
further study. 

Francesca is completely dominated by 
her guardian, who finds in her a release 
from his own twisted life. She becomes a 
successful musician but a hopelessly frus- 
trated woman. And when she decides to 
have an affair with a young artist who has 





Ann Todd: An English orphan broods 


painted her portrait, Nicholas, in a fury, 
flays her hands with his cane. 

Fleeing, Francesca has an automobile 
accident. She is only slightly hurt, but 
she believes her. hands are permanently 
injured and that she can never play again. 
She makes an attempt at suicide, and it is 
then that a psychiatrist (Herbert Lom) 
tries to uncover the reasons for her fixa- 
tion by questioning her under hypnosis. 

What he discovers leads him to tie up 
Francesca’s difficulty and potential cure 
with the choice she must make among the 
three men in her life. Rid of her repres- 
sions, she makes the inevitable, coura- 
geous choice. 

Handsomely produced, admirably act- 
ed, and punctuated with impressive 
music seriously played, “The Seventh 
Veil” is a credit to the intelligence that 
went into its making. (THE SEVENTH 
Ve. Universal. Sydney Box, producer. 
Compton Bennett, director.) 


Qo 


Cinderella at the Stork 


From the practical standpoint, Para- 
mount’s “The Stork Club” will merely 
add to Sherman Billingsley’s problem 
of keeping the public at bay. (At one 
point in the film his headwaiter warns 
a new bus boy: “Be extra nice to the 
waiters; we can always get custom- 








a . . . ° 
—_— ae Streaming from the gargantuan machines is the daily produc- 
8 garg yP 
tion of hundreds of tons of Levelcoat Printing Paper . . .’paper 
so smooth, so bright, so lustrous that it excels in printability. 
aks the Having produced this paper of sterling quality, Kimberly- 





“a 
ee ae Quality Control Clark does the utmost to assure perfect runability. 


en : Trained, keen eyes reject any sheet with the slightest imper- 
m : i . : . . 7 
ve in the fection. After being counted and precision-trimmed to exact 


comes a 
sly frus- dimensions, the sheets are packed on extra strong skids or in 
cides to well constructed wooden cases. Whether in rolls, cases or on 


e 
who has Final Step, too skids, the paper is doubly protected by a waterproof wrapper 


and heavy wrapping paper. 

Yes, Kimberly-Clark utilizes every means to protect Levelcoat 
shipments against the ravages of weather and damage in transit. 
Here, then, is another example of quality control. Another 
reason why buyers of paper choose Levelcoat over all others. 
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Together Again! 


ILLIONS of loved ones ate now back home, 
M taking up the pursuits of peaceful living. And 
the hope of all of us is that never again will they— 
or another generation—need to be separated from 
"ys" ly swat. For the part that.it was our privilege to 
play in speeding this reunion, we of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio are truly grateful. 
Right now, as we welcome back our personnel 
who have been serving their country, we are going 


full steam ahead in a program to provide you with 
the finest of travel accommodations. af 
So that some day soon —after we have helped Re 
speed many mote people in uniform on their way ..# ‘ 
home—we can again suggest that you travel by the ~ 
road on which you “sleep like a kitten.” 
The illustration above is from the new 1946 Chessie 
calendar. If you want one free of charge, better write and 
reserve yours now. We're printing only a limited number. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
3312 Terminal Tower ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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ee 
ess.”) On the other hand, the film does 
its namesake proud as slick, engaging 
entertainment. 

On the documentary side, the club’s 





décor and decorum are accurately repro- 
duced and Bill Goodwin gives a reason- 
able representation of the busy Mr. Bil- 
lingsley. For the rest, “The Stork Club” 
is a Cinderella story with Park Avenue 
trimmings and Betty Hutton as Judy, a 
Stork Club hat-check girl who rescues 
one J. B. Bates (Barry Fitzgerald) from 
awatery grave under 


he isa pixilated vagrant. 

Although appearances are on Judy's 
side, it turns out that J. B. is a rich but 
honest eccentric who expresses his grati- 
tude under an elaborate cloak of anonym- 
ity and sets Judy up in.a penthouse 


Fitzgerald as Hutton’s sugar daddy 


with a car, a chauffeur, and _ several 
charge accounts to match. 

Once over her skepticism, Judy takes 
full advantage of this mysterious wind- 
fall, to the point of adopting both her 
patron and a pair of authentic mink 
coats. The plot thickens when Judy’s boy 
friend (Don De Fore) is mustered out of 
the Marines and views her gilded cage 
with considerable suspicion. There are 

er complications—including the ex- 
Marine’s problem of placing a dance or- 
chestra, and a silver-threads-among-the- 

old misunderstanding between the mil- 
ionaire Bates and his wife. However, 
when the clock strikes midnight, all’s well 
in a make-believe world. 

Musically, “The Stork Club” comes up 
with four catchy songs and a nostalgic 


e impression that - 
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WHEN YOU'RE WORKING ON A RAILROAD 


Something’s always happening on 

_a railroad the hell-and-gone down 

the line. No time for running back 

to the shop. Everything you take has 

got to work. That’s why railroads 

are tough customers when they shop 
for tools. 

It took rough, rush jobs like this 
washed-out bridge to show railroads 
that Stanley Electric Tools were 
tough enough to take it... to finish 
every job they start, to put speed and 
power into hurry-up tasks and make 
friends with the men who use them. 


The way Stanley figures it, a power 
tool can’t do a job faster unless it 
can stay on the job. It’s got to be 
just as sound right to the core of the 
armature of its powerful motor as it 
is quick on the trigger. It’s got to be 
as as it looks. 

hat’s what the Stanley trade 
mark means... inbuilt dependabil- 
ity and cost-cutting quality ... not 
only in Electric Tools but in Hard- 
ware, Hand Tools, Strip Steel, Metal 
Stampings, Industrial Finishes and 
Steel Strapping. 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY J 





Trade Mark 
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Year of Pain and Triumphs: (1) The last days of President Roosevelt, (2) the 
crowds who mourned him, (3) the devastation left by the atom bomb, (4) the Ameri- 
can fighting man in action, (5) the joy of final victory—these are some of the photo- 
graphs in “U.S. Camera, 1946,” which tells the story of the last year of war, and the 
beginnings of peace. (U.S. Camera, 1946. Photographs selected by Capt. Edward 
Steichen. Edited by Tom Maloney. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 432 pages. $4.50.) 


War as Recent History ~ 


The war.has not been ended long 
enough for any man, no matter how vast 
his knowledge or able his staff of assist. 
ants, to write its history. Remember what 
happened after the last war? When the 


_ archives were openéd, in Washington 


and across the Atlantic, a number of gen- 
try dove in and came up with—what? An 
objective study of the causes and conse- 
quences of the war? Hardly. A dull, day- 
by-day dissertation on the movement of 
troops. The final history of that war re- 
mains to be written. 

Of the two kinds of history, one tries to 
get down beneath the call to arms, the 
departure of troops, the landing on beach- 
heads. For that it will be necessary 
to wait—until the documents pile high 
in Washington, until Nuremberg is no 
longer a date lie. The other is. the 
history of. the calendar—which will be, 
after all, the notes on which will ‘be 
based the books of those who try to 
give the eternal answers. 

Edgar McInnis, University of Toronto 
professor, started out almost under the 
shadow of Munich to collect his data. 
Since then he has turned out five volumes 
of history, obviously limited. Not all the 
facts have been available and sometimes 
subsequent events change the significance 
of certain conclusions, but McInnis has 
written with care and admirable com- 
pactness. The latest bears the simple title, 


' “The War: Fifth Year.” Its introduction 


is by Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland 

Wilson. But it is far from being stuffy. 
McInnis has managed to do a rather 

startling job. His books, which bring the 


‘war factually down to September 1944, 


are fair, readable, and inclusive. That, 
in itself, is an achievement. If their view- 
point is fundamentally British, they also 


‘ remember the global war as it was. But 


they are also a little pretentious. 

From Many Pens: Quite without pre- 
tense, and wholly without academic - 
wrappings, *is a small, compact book 
edited by another professor, Henry Steele 
Commager of Columbia, which he mod- 
estly calls “The Story of the Second 
World War.” ; 

Commager is a historian of repute. 
He knows how inaccessible are the rec- 
ords of the enemy- and that even the 
records of the Allies will not be avail- 
able for years. He also knows how great 
is the demand for a short, dependable 
account of what the world has 
through in the last few years. To answer 
that demand he has compiled a sort of 
anthology of the war's active participants. 

“The Story of the Second World War” 
is that and nothing more—a compilation 
of stories, episodes, vignettes, descrip- 
tions, analyses, and historic statements 
by a great variety of human beings who 
took part in, or observed, or analyzed, 
that tremendous upheaval of death and 
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56-passenger PCA Capitaliners! 


Giant 4-engined planes slash flying time 
—will make “trolley runs” between 
cities formerly hours apart! 


With a cruising speed of 4 miles a minute, PCA 4-motor 
Giant Capitaliners will drastically slash air-travel time 
between America’s key industrial capitals. For instance— 
Detroit to Cleveland in 29 minutes! Pittsburgh to Wash- 
ington in 45 minutes! You'll have more time for work or 
recreation wherever you fly. 


In a few weeks the first of these bigger, faster PCA 
Capitaliners will be in flight over the PCA Skyway. Ina 
few more months we'll have the full fleet of these sky 
giants in service. They will seat 56 passengers, almost 
three times the number of today’s transports. And remember, 
wherever you go... it costs Jess today to fly PCA! 


. 





LOWEST FARES IN AIRPLANE HISTORY! 

FOR EXAMPLE: FARE 
Detroit to Cleveland. ..........cce0004- $4.25 
, Detroit to Chicago... ....... ee eee ee  $IN.45 
New York to Pittsburgh. ..........2...-- $14.90 
Pittsburgh to Knoxville...............-$17.90 
Washington to Detroit.............++.-$18.50 
Birmingham to Pittsburgh..............$28.20 


(All Fares subject to Federal Tax) 
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Before Your Business Borrows Again 


Investigate This 
~ Low Cost Plan 


eg today for our new booklet, 


‘*‘A Comparison Or Money 
Costs.’’ In dollars and cents com- 
parisons of our Commercial Finan- 
cing Plan vs. Time Loans, it helps 
show you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed to more 
modern methods of financing... 


and used MORE THAN A BILLION 
DOLLARS under our plan in 5 years. . 


And remember, users of our ‘low 
cost plan also find it more liberal and 
more flexible .. . better suited to the 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 




















COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


changing needs of modern business 
.. and to sound and profitable 
operation in these fast moving times. 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few 
more of the many advantages of our plan: 


1. A bigger line of credit under a 
continuing arrangement. 

2. No worries about renewals, calls 
or periodic clean-ups of your loans. 

3. No need to pay interest on bor- 
rowed money that is lying idle 
on deposit. - ; 

4. No need to accumulate large cash 
balances to pay off loans. 

5. Nointerference with your manage- 
ment . . . no restrictions on your 
operations. 


No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of money 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan merits careful investigation. 
For a copy of ‘‘A Comparison of 
Money Costs,’* just write or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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NEWSWEEK 
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destruction. These dispatches written i 


. or shortly after, the heat of battle; then 


columns by experts supposedly compe- 
tent to look at the cables and prognosti- 
cate; these mouthings ef radio reporters, 
these chapters from books by eyewit- 
nesses—all add up to a running story of 
the war. 

Commager has covered the war from 
1939 to 1945 and his book necessarily 
omits many battle reports, invasion 
stories, and official commentaries, but his 
genius for selectivity raises this volume 
above the ordinary. He presents the 
data with a commentary of his own. 
This “historical narrative” binds this 
great variety of material together, makes 
sense out of thousands of words which 
range from what (for example) two 
NEWSWEEK correspondents, John Lard- 
ner and William Hipple, wrote from 
Iwo Jima last March to what Prime 


‘ Minister Churchill had to say in “The 


Unrelenting Struggle,” published three 
years ago. 

When the real history of the war is 
written, it will not jibe with MclInnis’s 
calm, academic outlines; nor will it ac- 
cord with the human account drawn 
together by Commager. But the sub- 
stance of both books will be in all future 
studies. McInnis gives us information 
and statistics. Commager, unafraid of 
either, gives us both but alive and vivid— 
as they were created by the people of the 
United Nations fighting a people’s war. 
(THe War: FirtH Year. By Edgar Mc- 
Innis. 401 pages. Oxford. $2.50. Tue 
STORY OF THE SECOND Wor.ip War. 
Edited with Historical Narrative by 
Henry Steele Commager. 578 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3:) 
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Forests of Memory 


When Edwin Way Teale was a small 
boy, his grandfather took him on a fire- 
wood expedition into the Indiana dune 
country. There he discovered the magic 
of the woods—a world of mystery that 
still lures the adult naturalist, photog- 
rapher, and author (“Near Horizons,” 
“Dune Boy,” “Grassroot _Jungles,” etc.). 

Teale’s memorable moments with na- 
ture are recorded winningly by word and 
photograph in “The Lost Woods,” his 
new book of essays: an examination of 
the living fossil, the king crab; a visit into 
the heart of a cloud; a death battle be- 
tween a diamondback rattler and an in- 
digo snake; a walk along Thoreau’s trail 
at Walden Pond, and an investigation of 
such diverse oddities as the historic red- 
wood trees of California, the snowflake, 
and the wild bee. Like Walt Whitman, 
Teale sees a universe in a blade of grass 
and can write about it in simple, con- 
vincing language. In addition he can use 
the camera like a pliant tool. The two 
hundred photographs alone are worth the 
price. (THE Lost Woops. By Edwin 


Way Teale. 326 pages. Dodd Mead. $4.) | 
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Incapable of sp ing by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


ERCOUPE’S spin-proof safety design results in simplified opera- ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION © 
tien. A single steering wheel guides ERCOUPE up or down, banks { Dept.N, Riverdale, Marylend 

and turns it left or right... makes flying easier, reduces learning Please send me booklet about the Ercoupe Plane. 
lime by one-third. Sturdy all-metal construction, tricycle landing Sey. 2 SE ae 
gear. Economical operation, low maintenance cost. Address .....--e0cennedah 
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BUSINESS 
PROSPERS 


WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS MEET ‘ 


/ 





Abundant resources within, great markets of 
the East and Midwest at our door! In South 
Carolina, business gets a head-start from rich 
farms and forests, valuable minerals, good 
water, a gentle climate, native-born workers. 
To these natural blessings, we have added 
moderate tax and power rates, excellent ship- 
ping facilities. For an expert study, relating 
our advantages to your business, write State 
Research, Planning and Development Board, 
Dept. G, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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For pipe joy, | recommend 
pipefuls of cool and 
surprisingly pleasing 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 
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ECONOMY-LUXURY 


Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 











25¢ 
TRY IT TODAY 


if your dealer doesn’t have it — write Philip Morris & 
Co., Limited, inc., Dept 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Christmas Story = 


nd it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all’ the world 
should be taxed. (And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was gov- 
ernor of Syria.) And ‘all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city. 
And Joseph also went up from Gali- 
lee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judaea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; (because he was 
of the house and lineage of David: ) 
To be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. 

And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished 
that she should be delivered. And she 
brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn. 

And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And, lo, the 
ange] of the Lord 
came upon them, 
and the glory of the 
Lord shone round 
about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of . 
great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For 
unto you is born this 
day in the city of 
David a__ Saviour, 
which is Christ the | 
Lord. And this shall 
be a sign unto you; 


Ye shall find the 


SOSess ig 





swaddling clothes, 


_ lying in a manger. 


And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels 
were gone away from them _ into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to an- 
other, Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. And they came with 
haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. And 
when they had seen it, they made 
known abroad the saying which was 
told them concerning this child. And 
all they that heard it wondered at 


those things which were told them by _ 





“Nativity” by Gerard David 


the shepherds. But Mary kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her 
heart. And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, 
as it was told unto them. 

And when eight days were accom- 
plished for the circumcising of the 
child, his name was called JESUS, 
which was so named of the angel be- 
fore he was conceived in the womb.* 


x* k 


Row when Jesus was born in Bethle- 


hem of Judaea in the days of Herod the #@ 
king, behold, there came wise men | 


from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, 
Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him. 

When Herod the king had heard 
these things, he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him. And when he had 
gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he 
demanded of them 
where: Christ should 
be born. And _ they 
said unto. him, In 
Bethlehem of Judaea: 
for thus it is written 
by the prophet, and 
thou Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art 
not the least among 
the princes of Juda: 
for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, 
that shall rule my 
people Israel. 

Then Herod, when 
he had privily called 
the wise men, en- 
quired of them dili- 


star appeared. And 
he sent them to Beth- 
lehem, and said, Go 
and search diligently for the young 
child; and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. When 


they had heard the king, they depart- 


ed; and, lo, the star, which they saw 


in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young 
child was. When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

And when they were come into the 


‘house, they saw the young child with 


Mary his mother, and fell: down, and 
worshipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they present 

unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh.t 


*Luke 2:1-21 
{Matthew 2:1-11 
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... MAnd he can use a lot of it, be- 
cause he’s been on short rations for a 
good long time. Enormous tonnages. 
of steel won't be too much for him, 
the American male—for there are now 
a lot of things he wants and soon can 
buy, new things and old, which will 
make his life easier and more pleasant, 
and which are basically made of steel. 

Behold this American male, en- 
gaged in his favorite form of shopping 
—rummaging on hardware counters 
... then putting his purchases to use 
in his basement workshop or in his 
garden. See him on the golf-course, 
trying doggedly for the umptieth 
time to break 95 . . . rising before 
dawn to shiver in November drizzle 
in a duck-blind, or to wade a chilly 
April trout stream . . . or bundling his 
family into the new car, to: buck 
Sunday traffic getting down to the 
beach... 

- For him, steel mills are roaring and 
clattering, turning out steel bars, and 


... and dozens of kinds of fine alloy 
steels, and forgings and castings and 
rolled shapes, and much else. Steel for 
automobiles and lawn-mowers and 
garden tools . . . for bass-rods and 
fish-hooks, golf clubs and shot-guns 
. . . for saws and chisels and lathes, 
and hardware-store gadgets by the 
hundred . . . for building products to 
make the new home tighter, more ef- 
ficient, and easier to look after. 

Yes, steel is serving him around the 
clock, helping him save time and 
money, making his life more agree- 
able in countless little ways. That is 
what steel producers have been trying 
to do, by developing better, stronger, 
and more versatile steels. And that 


_is what they will go on trying to do. 





wire, and rods, and sheets, and pipe 
j 


|Medl, Monufecturing end Fabricating Plente . . . Bethichem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . . Buffalo, Lackawanna, N.Y... + 
een Point, Md. Chicago, Il. .. . Tulsa, Okla. . . . Corsicana, Tex. .. . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameds, Calif... . Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


Bring out the liqueur glasses. Climax the 
enjoyment of each memorable occasion 
with delicious Three-Star Hennessy 
Cognac. 


From ample stocks undisturbed by war, 
Hennessy Cognac Brandy is again arriv- 


* QUALITY 


* BOUQUET 


84 PROOF 





| fffese Vhbbdlays... BEN HENNESSY HOST! 


ing from the Charente district of France 
to resumeits honored placein your home. 


Now — when you ask for the world’s pre- 
ferred liqueur—your dealer will be able 
to supply it, for he has the famous 
Hennessy Cognac again in quantity. 


* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° 
soue u. s. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., New vorK City - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 

















42°/ Growth in Five Years 


St. Petersburg, largest resort center 
of the Gulf Coast, is also one of 
America’s finest home communities. 
In the past five years 24,732 new 
residents have come to the Sunshine 
City to live—a population increase 
of 42 percent. St. Petersburg offers 
an ideal combination of mild, health- 
ful climate, semi-tropic setting, 
pleasant living conditions and the fa- 
cilities of a modern metropolitan 
community. For illustrated booklets 
write to G. H. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce— 


whey 
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FLORIDA 
THE SUNSHINE CIty 


CYq0g 


The Double Action 
Fire Extinguisher 


C-D/Fog smothers and “freezes” 
flame with one swift blast of car- 
bon dioxide. Equally efficient in 
hot or sub-zero weather. Particu- 
larly effective on flammable liquid 
and electrical fires. The General 
Detroit Corp., Dept. 14-A, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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SHAVER 


Quick w Slick, 


@ Blade clicks into place 
@ Nothing to take apart 
@ Handle shaped to fingers 
@ Feather-Touch balance 


sha Fa ooth 
caer 
for. feather-touc 
blades click into place instantly. 
Easiest of razors to handle and clean. 
50¢ for the Enders razor and 6 blades. 


DURRAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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RADIO 
Look a Little Later 


The Radio Corp. of America stuck out 
its tongue at the Columbia Broadcasting 
System last week. The move was over 
color television, heretofore claimed by 
CBS as its own, and used as a weapon to 
force video into the higher megacycle 
channels. But now RCA beat CBS to the 
draw by holding the first public exhibj- 
tion of color television, and for good 
measure transmitted the images in the 
highest megacycle band yet used. The 
reception, though similar, was inferior to 
that of CBS. Skin tones appeared brown- 
ish and the models’ faces slightly boiled. 

Then, after proving the point that 
color was not the sole property of CBS, 
David Sarnoff, president of RCA, turned 
around and-declared the method obso- 
lete. He said that color television will not 
be practicable for at least five years. In 
rebuttal, CBS vice-president Paul Kesten 
smiled: “That is a very safe estimate. It 
is from three to four years longer than we 
believe it will take.” Whatever the facts, 
color television was not ready for Christ- 
mas stockings. 

Black-and-white video, however, is 
another matter. RCA demonstrated its de- 
velopments in this line also, and came up 
with the best buy yet—a clear, well- 
defined image comparable to home 
movies. Furthermore, it promised: 

@ Television home receivers will come off 
the production line next spring or early 
summer. These will be small table-top 
models, without radio attachment, with 
an approximate 5 x 7 inch’ screen. They 
will retail at around $200. 

@ Larger “console” models with 15 x 20 
inch screens will be available “sometime 
later” for about $500 retail. These will 
provide standard radio reception, FM, 
and shortwave. 

@ A two-city network connecting New 
York and Washington by coaxial cable is 
in the works for 1946. In 1947 a link-up 
to Boston will be added. 


Boo 








Please Kick Benny 


“I can’t stand Jack Benny because my 
uncle likes him and I can’t stand my 
uncle.” 

“I can’t stand Jack Benny because with 
those who know Jack Benny best it’s Fred 
Allen two to one.” 


These are samples of the 300,000-odd 
letters, wires, and records that have de- 
luged the Los Angeles postoffice since 
Dec. 2. The reason: the latest contest in 
what is rapidly becoming, again, a con- 
test-mad nation. The rules are simple an 
inviting as plugged on Benny’s Sunday- 
night show (NBC, 7-7:30 p.m., EST). 
In 50 words or less—the usual 25-word 
limit was discarded as:too restricting- 
complete the sentence: “I can’t stand Jack 
Benny because . . .” The prizes t 
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Dux IS QUICK! 














Pick up a phone and talk—to an 
airplane; a speeding train; an inter-city 
bus; a boat at sea. 


Aireon’s radio ‘phones make this as simple, sure and easy as using a 


conventional telephone. 


Aireon radio equipment for airlines is used by twenty domestic, four foreign 

companies; Aireon railroad radio, introduced under war-time restrictions, 

is already in use by four leading railroads. Aireon truck, taxi and bus 

communications equipment has been proved in service on the trucks of one of 

the nation’s largest fleet operators. It’s now in production. Aireon marine 
equipment will be available soon. 


On the crowded highways and skyways of the future, radio ’phone 
communication will keep traffic moving under quick, efficient control. 


Air 


Radio and Electronics - Engineered Power Controls 







MANUFACTURING 
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NEW YORK « GREENWICH - CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY - OKLAHOMA CITY « BURBANK + SAN FRANCISCO 
































































































SANDIEGO 


Ce Ct. LCCOMEL 


Ever-blooming gardens, palms 
_ and orange groves, broad sandy’ 
beaches, two great land-locked 
bays, mountain ranges and desert, 
old missions and new highways, 
historic spots and even a nearby. 
foreign land make SAN DIEGO, 
where California began and Mex- 
ico begins, the place you'll want 
to see when you are ready at long- 
last to take that well earned va- 
cation. @Plan ahead-send for free 
booklec NOW. Write: San Diego- 
California, Club, Room 329V, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


SANDIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 




















...its the 


ONLY throat} 


you have! 


THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- - 
cation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues. 

For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle, 
around and use it often! 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 
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$10,000 in Victory Bonds, with the fun-. 
niest entry squeezing bonds worth $2,500 
out of Benny—or more accurately, out of 
his sponsor, the American Tobacco Co. 

The contest was born in the buzzing 
brains of Benny’s gag writers, on the hunt 
for giggles. But even they were surprised 
when Benny took, such wholesale self- 
derision seriously and screamed: “This 
is sensational, let’s do it.” Proof of Benny's 
perspicacity is the heaviest contest mail 
in the history of Los Angeles, the hurried 
plans of other sponsors for a return to the 
Why-I-Like days, and a round robin of 
plugs for Benny from a multitude of other 
entertainers. 


The youngest contestant so far is aged’ 


4, the oldest 103. But: only a hand- 
ful of letter writers have been seriously 
nasty and vitriolic. 

Out of Pocket: The contest, which 
runs through Dec. 24, has three carefully 
qualified judges: Goodman Ace, for his 
knowledge of humor, Peter Lorre, for-his 
mastery in handling weird jokes, and 
Fred Allen, for obvious reasons. Judge 
Allen confided to NEwsweEx: I am the 
greatest living authority on Jack Benny. 
I have seen him reach for his pocketbook. 
No other living American can make that 


- statement. I have known Jack Benny, 


man and boy, for 80 years. He was born 
‘a man and matured into a boy.” 

Asked what he would say, could he 
enter, Allen cracked: “I can’t stand Jack 
Benny because with his legs that look like 
two nasturtium stems he can hardly stand 
himself, and if Mr. Benny can’t stand 
himself, why should I try?” 

As for Benny, he is glowing under the 
abuse. The only jar to his happiness: It 
is costing him about $4 a day, to make up 


-due postage. 





Benny glows under the abuse and Allen glows while dishing it out 


MUSIC 


The Record Year 


The phonograph-record industry went 
round and round in 1945 in the dizziest 





whirl it had ever known. In their first ful] 


year of production since James C. Petrillo, 
musician’s union chief, stopped record 
making in the summer of 1942,* the 
producers had pressed an estimated 200. 
000,000 records—and still the supply had 
not met the demand. The nation’s passion 
to-play “the music it wanted when it 
wanted it”—to paraphrase the Victor 
slogan—produced sales ‘for everything 
from Palestrina to Pittaluga. 

In the rosy future, the industry sees a 
market capable of absorbing 600,000,000 
disks a year. The less optimistic present, 
however, offers problems in plants, ma- 
chinery, and labor. Technically, the 
promise is not bright for those who had 
hoped for quick new scientific marvels of 
film, -wire, or tape transmission in the 
commercial reproduction of music. At 
present, these devices are not developed 
enough for low-cost, assembly-line pro- 
duction. Insiders see wire recording en- 
tering the home first as a gadget for 


taking favorite radio programs off the 


air. But: satisfactory home recording of 
music, they think, will come only when 
frequency modulation has stepped up 
reception and fidelity. 

With these factors in mind, therefore, 
recordmakers are content with improving 
current methods, through materials and 
engineering. Thus, the biggest event of 
the record year was RCA-Victor’s intro- 





*Decca, youngest of the big three, signed with 
Petrillo in Georember 1948; Victor and ‘Columbia, 
not until November 1944, 
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es, M. J. Whittall rugs, and many more... they 
“were native born. 


BLUE BUOK OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ET out your directory of manufacturers... 
check with any credit rating service .. . and 
you'll discover more leading industries with head- 
quarters—or branches—in Southern New England 


than in any other part of the country. 


_ For example, while you probably associate the name 
_ of General Electric with Schenectady, General Elec- 
_ tric also has large plants here in Massachusetts. So 
have Cluett, Peabody; Westinghouse; Pullman. 


: As for American Optical, Simonds saws, Whitney 
_ carriages, American Woolen, Pro-phy-lac-tic brush- 






"These manufacturers did not pick Southern New 
~ England by chance. 


"They chose Southern New England because it was 
“the most highly-industrialized area in the whole 
_ United States . . . and always has been, 


5 Also, because Southern New England is in the heart 
of the great mass of America’s consuming public. 


Inside a radius of 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England are 58,000,000 people to use 
Southern New England’s consumer goods and her 


iloare 
MCallum 
~~ Hosiery 


vast output of producer commodities .. . the parts 
and tools upon which other industries depend to 
keep going. 


And through her great seaports, Southern New 


England is only a step away from tidewater and 


easy access to the foreign markets that will develop 
now that the world is again at peace. 


If your postwar plans are still in a state of flux, 
think hard about Southern New England ...a 
great place to promote your new or expanding busi« 
ness ... and a great place to live and play, too. 


% a % 


A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: “South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow’s Industry’. Get 
your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager of 
Industrial Development, The New Haven Railroad, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. * 


This és one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


THE New HAVE RR. 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of raib 
and highway transportation that puts every manufacturer 
“ON THE MAIN LINE”. 
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Havana Cigars — bearing the green 
seal of the Republic of Cuba—makee 
the perfect gift for the man who 
enjoys the ultimate in smoking 
pleasure. 


Like a rare jewel—the REAL 
Havana Cigar is a standard of 
quality undisputed throughout 


Every box of imperted 
Havana Cigars bears the 
green guarantee seal of 
the Cuban Government. 
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“Mary Lou Williams and Art Tatum. On 





- rendition of Verdi's “Misere” (with Jan | 







kofieff’s “Alexander Nevsky.” 


‘ Victor produced some real artistic and 
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duction of the plastic record—not as an 
innovation, which it wasn’t, but as a com- 
mercial step by the biggest company 
(NEwWsweEEK, Sept. 3). In favor of Victor’s 
plastic De Luxe issues, it can be said that 
they are unbreakable, have less surface 
noise, and reproduce sound with more 
brilliancy. Against them~is their high cost 
($2) and the fact that some of the 
brilliance may be lost when the records 
are played with a heavy pickup and 
automatic changer. 

Stars and Bars: As for the kind and 
quality of records released in 1945, the 
companies might have done better—and _ 
they could easily have done worse. Faced 
with limited production facilities, each 
firm had to compromise conflicting de- 
mands of the public, the artist, and the 
repertoire. Jazz fans and bobby soxers 
howled that popular records were neg: 
lected for high-priced, prestige-making 
classical albums. Collectors of serious 
music complained that standard items jor. 
were duplicated needlessly to the neglect # 
of contemporary composition. mtising 

For the _ long-haired short hairs, That f 
Victor issued six albums of “Hot Jazz” fy som 
which carried jazz from McKinney’s Cot- ews fo 
ton Pickers to Lionel Hampton and Benny ve to 
Goodman. As enterprising as ever, A = 
released some distinguished work from "*?" 









the commercial side, Decca rolled with, ff 
Bing Crosby, Victor struggled to keep & 
Tommy Dorsey, Duke Elli gton, P 
Como, and Dinah Shore all happy, 
Columbia tried to keep dealers supplied 
with enough Frank Sinatra, Benny Good- | 
man, Harry James, and Woody Herman, 
Decca, still leading the field in prod 
show albums, released a “must” with its” 
“Carousel” album, but Victor was not far. 
behind with a sparkling arrangement of 
“On the Town.” a 
One unhappy trend seemed to have 
run its course. The beginning of the year 4 
saw opera stars lousing up one show of 
standard pop tune after another. Fall, 
however, found the big voices back where » 
they belonged—in opera. Zinka Milanov’s © 






























Peerce), “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” an 
Bellini’s “Mira, O Norma!” (with Mar 
ret Harshaw) were outstanding examp 
of this revived interest in operatic sing] 

Columbia, frequently damned for i 
excessive. surface noise, neveieiae 
earned a big bow for some distinguished — 











sh 
releases of contemporary music. The 
Samuel Barber Symphony No. 1: with: 
Bruno Walter and the New York Philhar- 
monic was a real contribution, as was | 
Jennie Tourel’s performance of the Villa- 
Lobos “Seréstas.” Nor should any col- . 
lector overlook Eugene Ormandy, Miss 

Tourel, the Westminister Choir, and the 

Philadelphia Orchestra in Serge Pro- 


Albums for Christmas: For its part, | 


engineering triumphs. The Berlioz ; 
“Harold in Italy” with Serge Kousse- | 












































How a surgeon’ hand slipped and made 
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began in the operating room ofa could buy a safe, easy-to-use deodo- ae e 
ve in eat hospital, grew ina fam- rant that assured new daintir ss. women velier 
Ictor’s [- yitchen, and ended up in Amer- They’d wanted one, oh so long. , oes 


aid that [i's medicine chests. Odorono, the Ever since those days, as more 
surface fiysted deodorant, was created be- ‘ and more deodorants have appeared 
h more. jpuse 2 Surgeon was annoyed. nationally and made their brand 


igh cost His hands perspired — sometimes names familiar, deodorant advertis- 
of th much that surgical instruments’ ing has helped everybody. It has 

a. ipped out of his hands during oper- made cleanliness much easier, last- 
records sons, back there in the early 1900’s. ing charm much more convenient. 


up and couldn’t take such risks, It has shown women how to over- 

So he started trying to findarem- come one of charm’s chief enemies. 
ind and ™@y. One combination of chemicals Deodorant brand advertising has 
45. th smed to work well. His friends educated us to new comfort. 

» Me Fd it — they liked it, too. The sur- Brand advertising always benefits 
fer—and _ on was satisfied, and that’s all he us. It introduces us to products that 
- Faced [Rj about it. must perform better. It makes life 
Ss, each But his daughter saw that her more convenient, more comfortable. 
ing de- her had discovered ee gg im- It consistently saves us money. 
and the nt to a lot of people, and de- Compare prices, to prove those. 
> soxers pred it should be made available to savings. The mass production aris- 


m. In the family kitchen she be- ing from the mass demand stimu- 
Te neg» Hn making and bottling his per- lated by brand advertising cut the 
‘making [Biration remedy. They named it _per-horsepower cost of your auto- 
Serious {#dorono and sold it from door to mobile engine from $31.50 in 1925 
1 items bor. Sales increased, because peo- to $9 in 1940. You paid $167.50 for 
neglect le liked it. Pretty soon there was a radio in 1928 — could get a better 

‘Hough money for some Odorono ad- _ one of the same make, for $9.95 




















. rtising in national magazines. . in 1941. In fourteen years, na- 
hairs, That first Odorono brand advertis- tionally advertised refrigerators 
ot Jazz g, somewhere around 1910, was big dropped their price $170! _... 
y's Cot- Mews for women. Now they didn’t You wouldn’t as 
Benn ave to fool around any longer with enjoy America 1 i! 
* Asch me-made concoctions to check the without brand - 
k from rspiration nuisance. Now they advertising. 
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PREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA’S GREAT”’ 
This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 
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created kept pushing tire prices down. WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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securities in’ compliance with 


December 13, 1945 





———— ——_—_——_- 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under 

no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for 

sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


700,000 Shares 


Alleghany Corporation 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $5.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
the securities laws of such States. 


OTIS & CO. - 



























What "5 head fer 


STOCKS 


in 19467 


Is an Inflation Boom ahead? 
What Stocks are most undervalued? 
What outlook for Rails, Utilities? 


NITED’S Annual Forecast, just 

issued, answers these and other 
questions of vital importance to busi- 
nessmen and investors. This consensus 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
General Business, Retail Trade, Cor- 
orate Earnings, Inflation, Money Rates, 
Stocks and Bonds, is a valuable guide 
to profits in the New Year. Also— 


20 Outstanding Stocks 


Includes 10 “Quality Growth” issues for 
income and appreciation; also 10 under- 
valued stocks in the low and medium- 
priced field for maximum appreciation. 


Yours with a Months Trial” 


Test the accuracy of UNITED advices 
for yourself. We will send to new 
readers the Annual Forecast with list of 
20 Outstanding Stocks for 1946 and 
the weekly UNITED Service for one 
full month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Bulletin N-4 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. We Boston 16, Mass. 


caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 









over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 








Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
85th Consecutive Quarterly Distribution 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly distribution of thirty- 
four (34) cents a share, payable 
December 24, 1945, to holders of 
certificates of beneficial inter- 
est at the close of business De- 
cember 10, 1945. 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., December 38, 1945 
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AHEAD 550 moninincurstip. ) 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sam- 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, with your 
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vitzky, William Primrose, and the Boston an 
Symphony was noteworthy, and the ex. ! 
cerpts from Mussorgsky’s “Boris Gody. | Dr- 
noff,” with Alexander Kipnis was truly re. Jsponge 
markable. Koussevitzky, easily Victoy’s JWagne 
most favored maestro of the year, also ghold or 
turned in brilliant performances of §dozen 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” (the firs Gevents 
De Luxe album) and the Brahms Sym. fforeme 
phony No. 3. tempor 

November and December, naturally, 1934-3 
produced heavy lists designed for Christ. (Berlin 
mas buying. The purest of the musically 
pure may now rejoice with Wanda 
Landowska and her harpsichord in Bach's 
Goldberg Variations (Victor. Six 12-inch 
records in album, $6.50). Pianists will 
not want to miss Artur Rubinstein’s super. 
lative performance of Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata (Victor. Three 12-inch 
records in album, $3.50). 

*Two albums, though expensive, will 
tempt almost any collector. Under the 
Asch label, excerpts from  Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor” are now available, as 
performed by soloists, chorus, and orches- 
tra of the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow 
(Five 12-inch records in Album, $12.50). 
This was recorded in Russia, and the 
disks are plastic. Also on plastic, as 
Victor’s second Red Seal De Luxe, is a 
new Toscanini album of Rossini over- 
tures—but Rossini as only the maestro 
interprets him. Although “The Barber of 
Seville,” “La Gazza Ladra,” “La Ceneren- 
tola,” “Il Signor Brushchino,” and “Passo 
A Sie” (from “William Tell”) are all in- 
cluded, ts stunning dynamics of “La 
Gazza Ladra” are almost worth the price 
of ownership alone (Four 12-inch records 
in album, $8.50). 
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sponge” to outspoken Frau Winifred 
Wagner. “Whenever you try to get a firm 


d on him, he can squeeze himself in a 


dozen different directions.”* Time and 
events proved her analysis of Germany's 
foremost conductor. Although he was 
temporarily disgraced by the Nazis in 
1934-35 for fighting to keep Jews in the 
Berlin Philharmonic and for advocating 
non-Aryan music, he made his peace, 
continued to conduct, and became known 
wutside Germany as an artist who had 
sold out music to politics. 

Remembering this philosophy of vacil- 
lating compromise, the music world was 
stunned recently when the violinist Ye- 


di Menuhin, just back from a European 


tour, said: “If there is one musician who 
sive, wil] deserves to be reinstated, it is Furtwing- 
Inder the ler.” By last week, it was apparent that 
Borodin’s this wouldn’t be easy. - 
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Hot protests arose. Ira A. Hirschmann, 


nd orches- Qfounder of the New Friends of Music, 
1 Moscow called it “a rather crucial moment in his- 
, $12.50), Ftory to suggest the return of a Nazi 
“and the gsatellite.” “He is unacceptable: in this 
lastic, as country,” said the pianist Arthur Schna- 
Luxe, is q bel, who had done what Furtwangler 
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didn’t—left -Germany. 


What was hardest to understand was 


Menuhin’s change in attitude. When 
Furtwangler, as far back as 1934, had 
asked him to come to Germany, Menuhin 
had replied: “Furtwangler’s letter was 
tidiculous and hypocritical . . . I have 
nothing but contempt .. .” 
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International 





Sales or sun tan ~ you'll have 
mote time for each if you fly. 
You'll find Delta’s fares low, 
Delta’s standards of service high, 
and Delta’s flights the direct way to 


Southern markets or vacation lands. 





Learning 
...the easy way 


America’s biggest industries are teaching 
shopworkers and salesmen with sound-motion 
pictures. Problems of the shop and sales 
force are dramatized in an interesting, per- 


sonal way, and easy solutions unfold rapidly © 


on the movie screen. Seeing and hearing are 
effective, economical ways to create lasting 
impressions. 


Industrial movie projectors are made by 
Bell & Howell Company of Chicago. Bodine 
universal motor units are used on these pro- 
jectors which may be operated on any alter- 
nating or direct current lighting circuit. 


Bodine engineers have had long experience 
designing motors for movie equipment and 
other small appliances. This experience is 
available to any equipment manufacturer. 
There is no obligation when you ask for 
Bodine motor specifications. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Man, the Unbroken Atom 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The late war, like most wars of 
the past, has, despite its vast destruc- 
tion, given humanity more control of 
material resources than before. Under 
its terrible necessities, war forced 
human intelligence to break open more 
and more of the secrets of nature. In- 
vention and organization have mas- 
tered the means of survival. But there 
still stands the enigma of the ages— 
man himself. Man _ under- 
stands everything in the 
world, except men. 

Despite immediate stress 
in many countries, knowl- 
edge now exists which can 
ultimately and permanently 
remove hunger from the 
problems of the world. The 


‘pursuit of bread has been an 


ever-present cause of migra- 

tion, war and internal dis- 

order. That incentive toward 

strife need not survive this period of 
readjustment. 

Chemistry has taught us greatly to 
increase the fertility of land. We have 
even learned how to make bread from 
air, through nitrates. The application 
of new machinery to farming has 
meant a revolutionary increase in pro- 
ductivity. The horizons in raw mate- 
rials have been receding ever farther. 
Illimitable new sources of power are 
coming into view. These developments 
are not the exclusive possession of a 
few favored nations. Such knowledge 
will be world-wide. This is one revolu- 
tion which will benefit ‘all mankind. 


The world crisis which lies ahead 
will be in the capacity of human intel- 
ligence to comprehend and organize 
these resources. In highly developed 
countries like ours, the problem of 
hunger has been supplanted by the 
problem of employment. Nowhere in 
the ancient books is employment men- 
tioned as a problem. There was an old 
expression that “whoever knows work 
and doesn’t avoid it is crazy.” Modern 
life has created a temporary oversu 
ply of leisure and a, searcity of work. 
Men were condemned to work by the 
judgment of the Garden of Eden. Now 
they struggle to be allowed to work. 
And despite multiplying means of se- 
curity, we feel a sense of insecurity. 
A major reason for this paradox is the 
gap between the world as it exists and 
our thought patterns concerning the 


| world. Our minds still move in grooves 


created by a vanished civilization. We 
are like animals walking in footprints 


made ages ago by mastodons and ] 


dinosaurs. 
In another field in which revolution- 
ary changes have occurred, the same 


gap between facts and _ intelligence | 
exists. Modern forms of communica. { 


tion can bring the world family into 
instant and intimate contact. Voices, 
words and vision move like 
lightning from country to 
country and from person to 
person. But everywhere old 
forms of keeping people 
apart contend with new 
means of bringing people to- 
gether. What we can know 
is held prisoner by what we 
may know. 
Men have struggled with 
_the conflict between reality 
and obsolete thought pat- 
terns before. Men once found it hard to 
reconcile scientific change with estab- 
lished religious concepts. But now re- 
ligion is the friend of science, and 
scientists are friends of religion. 


In the eighteenth century, men 
like Adam Smith created an “economic 
man” to bridge the gap between eco- 
nomic realities and human _ beings. 
More recently, it was found that 
Smith’s economic man was wholly fic- 
titious. But the modern sociologist’s 
man-in-the-mass, like the politician's 
common man, is likewise folklore. 

And so we stumble along, trying 
to fit fictitious men into a world of 
material reality. We can think about 
land and water and production in 
usable terms, but when we try to 
rationalize men, we lose ourselves in 
swimming generalities. 

But we must master human rela- 
tions, or our knowledge of the material 
world will destroy even what little we 
have created in the name of civiliza- 
tion. The only solution I know for the 
problem of the atomic bomb is to have 
nations learn to live without using it 
against each other. 

The institutions upon which o 
hopes must rest for this reconciliation 
are educational and religious, for the 
pon is intellectual and moral. We 

ave laid the material foundations for 
civilization, but only as humanity ac- 
quires self-knowledge and self-restraint 
can that civilization be noble and 
enduring. ° 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY solved a serious ‘problem in its equipment for 
bottle-washing and sterilizing by changing to a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


No Blue Washdays “at Pepsi- Cola 


T PEPSI-COLA, modern equipment operates 
continuously—washing and sterilizing tens of 
thousands of bottles an hour. 


Requirements for the lubricant used on the chains 
and cams of these machines are unusually severe. 
Excessive moisture and heat caused by steam in 
the plant—plus the proximity of strong solutions— 
will wash off ordinary lubricants. 


Because of their exacting requirements for clean- 
liness, Pepsi-Cola technicians searched for a lubri- 
cant which would not wash off under these severe 
conditions and impair efficient operation. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in. They 
recommended Shell Cardium Compound SR—a 


high-quality Shell Industrial Lubricant designed 
to retain its stability under just such conditions. 
Result: A continuous stream of sparkling clean 
bottles. 


Today’s advances in machines and industrial 
methods demand equal advances in lubrication. 
Yesterday’s solution is seldom good enough for to- 
day! At Shell’s research laboratories lubricants are 
constantly being improved. Shell Lubrication En- 
gineers apply these improvements in the field. 


Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of 
all that’s new in lubrication. 
Call the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 


Leavers Iw Iwousreay Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—Coming right up 
with the makings of a matchless good time! 


The gardenia’s snowy perfection... 


the superlatively smooth, mellow taste of PM. 


Here’s beauty and quality and jollity... 


Pleasant Moments coming right up! 





IT ISN°T AN EVENING 
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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York. Blended Whiskcy. 
86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 





